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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


E are very glad to record that the crisis in the relations 
of China and Japan which occurred last week has passed 
away satisfactorily and rapidly. On Friday week the Japanese 
Minister in Peking informed the Chinese Government that 
Japan would proceed with the reconstruction of the Antung- 
Mukden Railway without waiting further for the permission 
and co-operation of China. He pointed out that for seven 
months Japan had carried on negotiations in vain; she had 
been met by nothing but procrastination and obstruction. Her 
decision to take independent action was in accordance with her 
Treaty rights. It seems that in taking this decided course the 
Japanese Government had practically the support of the 
whole country. 











The Chinese Government’s answer to Japan was that no 
further objection would be made to the widening of the gauge 
and the necessary changes of route. It proposed, however, that 
the gauge should be the same as that of the Imperial Chinese 
Railway, and that a joint Commission should be appointed to 
determine the course of the line. The Japanese Minister 
replied that it had always been intended to make the gauge 
of the railway the same as that of the Imperial Chinese 
Railway, and that, as a joint Commission had already surveyed 
the line last spring and agreed upon the route, he could not 
admit the necessity of appointing another Commission. The 
unusual promptitude with which the Chinese Government has 
felt obliged to act, and the courteous tone of its communica- 
tions, have had a good effect, and the tension has passed, 
although China still disputes the right of Japan to police 
the line. 


The news from Spain is satisfactory as regards the domestic 
situation, but rather mystifying as to the war in Morocco. 
There have been no further disturbances in Catalonia. But 
in Morocco it is evident that the troops have been forced to 
delay their advance, and are acting on the defensive. Melilla, 
Alhucemas, and Pefion de Velez de la Gomera have all been 
attacked. The people of Alhucemas have taken particular 
pains to preserve their water-supply, which the Moors were 
trying to cut off. Of course in the last resort water 
could be supplied by ships. The best Spanish artillery is 
naturally at Melilla, and here it is possible to search the hills 
with the guns within a radius of five miles. As Melilla has an 
easily defensible position on its promontory, one looks elsewhere 





for the more important movements of the Riffs. The hottest 
attack has been made on Pejion de Velez de la Gomera, which 
during Tuesday and Wednesday was under almost continuous 
fire. The Moors were using artillery, but it is not known 
what was the character of the guns. Telegraphing on Wed- 
nesday, Reuter’s correspondent said that one of the positions 
held by the enemy's riflemen enfiladed the town. The whole 
Madrid division has been ordered to the seat of war, and we 
are glad to learn that young Spaniards of well-known families 
are volunteering for service. 


The Turkish Government took a very serious step on Thurs- 
day week by expressing through the Turkish Minister at 
Athens their lack of confidence in the assurances of the Greek 
Government as regards Crete. The Turkish Government, 
according to a summary of the communication supplied by 
the Athens correspondent of the Times, pointed out that the 
presence of Greek officers in Macedonia made them sceptical 
as to the intentions of the Greek Government elsewhere, and 
they therefore required “categorical assurances that the 
Greek Government cherishes no intention of annexing or 
invading Crete and will disavow any act which could be 
interpreted as proof of such intention. Failing the receipt 
of such assurances the Ottoman Minister and the First 
Secretary in Athens will be recalled on unlimited leave.” 
The Greek answer was that Greece had proved her good faith 
by her enthusiastic sympathy with the new form of govern- 
ment in Turkey; that she intended to remain on good terms 
with Turkey and had no improper ambitions in Crete; but 
that in treating on this matter Turkey must address herself 
directly to the four protecting Powers. Simultaneously, the 
representatives of Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary in Constantinople offered moderating 
counsels to the Porte. We welcome the aid of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary in helping the Turkish Government to 
restrain—for that is what it amounts to—a hot-headed forward 
movement of the Turkish people. But the whole situation is 
complicated by the action of the Cretan Executive Committee 
in keeping the Greek flag flying on the fort at Canea. 


On Wednesday week a general strike was proclaimed in 
Sweden. The trouble originated in a wages dispute in the 
paper, woollen, and cotton industries, the General Federation 
of Trade-Unions having rejected the compromise proposed by 
the official committee of mediation and ordered a general 
strike. But although a great many trades have fallen into 
line—the number of strikers is estimated at upwards of a 
quarter of a million—neither the railwaymen nor the agricul- 
tural labourers have come out, the towns are lighted, the 
tramcars are again running in Stockholm, and the Government 
have so far succeeded in maintaining order and protecting 
workmen who are willing to work. Finally, the only industry 
in which the strike was for a time successful was that of the 
printers of newspapers,—a state of affairs which some cynical 
people are prepared to view with equanimity. Even the 
Social Democrat had to suspend publication along with the 
rest, though the Times correspondent notes “that a special 
daily organ will be issued by the strike committee,—a curious 
monopoly that speaks for itself.” By Wednesday, however, 
most of the papers in Stockholm were printed, though in a 
reduced form, workmen were everywhere returning to work 
in increasing numbers, and the failure of the strike to justify 
its designation of “general” has undoubtedly stiffened the 
backs of the employers. 


The Government’s exultation at the alleged popularity 
of the Budget in the country has been short-lived. While 
there are no trustworthy indications that the nation at 
large approves of the new Land-taxes, there is abundunt 
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evidence that the Parliamentary situation is beco%aing daily 
more and more complicated and difficult. Pressed not only 
by the protests of the Opposition, but still more by the 
inherent absurdities, injustices, and paradoxes of their own 
proposals, the Government have had to make concession after 
concession. But since thosé concessions are not made in 
obedience to any coherent principle, bat are largely the out- 
come of considerations of expediency, they as often as not 
lead to new and even greater complications. For example, the 
injustice of forcing the owners of land which will not be 
affected by the new taxation to go to the tremendous expense 
of valuing their own land in order to show whether it is or is 
not taxable could not stand the criticism brought to bear 
upon it. The Government’s new proposal to do the work 
themselves at a cost which they calculate will be two millions, 
but which is much more likely to be ten, will need the employ- 
ment of a horde of new officials, and has at once brought into 
view a whole crop of fresh difficulties. 


To begin with, it is clear, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
that though there may be some relief in the fact that the 
Government will pay for their own valuation, a heavy burden 
will still be imposed on the landowner. He will be obliged 
either to have a valuation made in order to check the Govern- 
ment valuation, or else to run what in many cases may be the 
great risk of letting the Government valuer make an unchecked 
“shot” at the value of his property,—a “shot” which later 
may be used against the landowner in a most oppressive way. 
The Government try to answer this second criticism by saying 
that the Opposition are utterly unreasonable. They complained 
because the Government would not pay for the valuation, and 
yet continue to complain after the Government have yielded to 
their demand. Yet in truth the double complaint is well 
justified on the perfectly good ground that the whole 
proposal for the valuation of the capital value of the land of 
the country is an oppressive folly. 


You can ascertain with more or less certainty the annual 
return which is obtained, or obtainable, from a particular 
piece of land for agricultural purposes, because there is a 
constant demand for the hiring of land by the year. The 
selling value of a piece of land is absolutely unascertainable 
over a period of years, and is often the merest of guesses even 
at a particular moment, so greatly is the demand, and therefore 
the price, of land affeeted by varying circumstances. The only 
really safe and satisfactory way to ascertain the capital value 
of a piece of land is to put it up to auction and see what 
people will bid for it. The notion that you have only to turn 
a Government official into a field, and he will be able to 
tell you what we may describe as “the howling wilderness” 
value of that field—i.e., its value when divested of every tree, 
fence, gate, drain, bank, ditch, and building—is a figment of 
the Ministerial imagination. He can, of course, make a“ shot,” 
but it is a “shot” and nothing more. 


As an example of the risk of injustice that may lurk in 
official valuations take the following case of urban land. 
Smith has a farm of four hundred acres near a big town. 
Valuer A, who is perhaps somewhat of a pessimist about 
prices, values that land in 1908 at £200 an acre. Five years 
afterwards the owner dies, and the property passes to his son. 
Thereupon, A being dead, another valuer—Valuer B—of a 
more optimistic turn of mind, values the land, and values it 
at £50 more per acre. This looks on the surface as if there 
had been an increment of £20,000 in the value of the farm, 
and the Government will accordingly claim £4,000. No doubt 
on an appeal Valuer B would declare that in his opinion site 
values had gone up in the five years. Yet as a matter of fact 
there may have been no increment at all. The difference 
would simply be due to the respective personalities of Valuer A 
and Valuer B. This surely is an injustice of a very serious 
kind. 


The position of those Liberal Members who object to the 
land clauses as likely to prove highly injurious to the best 
interests of the nation is very difficult. They are, unfortunately, 
too weak in numbers to influence the divisions effectively. 
Nevertheless, in our opinion, if they take concerted action they 
may yet accomplish a good deal. The object they should aim 
at, even though it may seem at the moment an absolutely 





forlorn hope, is to get the Government to withdraw the land 
clauses for the present year, and to reconsider them as a whole, 
No doubt if this were done the Government scheme, from their 
own point of view, could be made far more water-tight and legs 
open to criticism than now. The present clauses are the 
result, not of careful and deliberate policy, but of the roughest, 
readicest, and most hugger-mugger scheming entered upon a 
month or two before the Budget was actually produced. They 
have been rendered still grosser and more incoherent by con. 
cessions first in one direction and then in another. The result 
is chaos. 


We feel sure, therefore, that when the report stage is 
reached the most overwhelming case may be made out, ig 
the interests of the Liberal Party, for withdrawal, and the 
reconsideration of the clauses during the autumn and winter 
with a view to introducing them next year in a better 
form. But if the Liberal objectors are to accomplish this 
they must act together, and, further, they must appeal for 
Liberal support throughout the country. It is quite ag 
much the duty of leading Liberals in the constituencies 
who dislike the land clauses to act, however disagreeable 
such action may be to them, as it is for Members like 
Mr. Cox, Sir Robert Perks, Sir Edward Tennant, Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, or Mr. Beck to speak and act in Parliament. No 
doubt there are great difliculties in getting people together in 
August or September, but still exceptional cases must be met 
by exceptional means, and we do not see why a Conference of 
leading Liberals who are opposed to the land clauses of the 
Budget should not be called at the beginning of September. 


We are glad to note the concession made by the Govern- 
ment to extend the non-taxable urban garden area from one 
to five acres. That will prevent the covering of many town 
gardens with bricks and mortar, which would otherwise have 
become inevitable. In regard to the clause exempting parks 
and open spaces which are open to public enjoyment, we 
desire to urge very strongly a point made before in these 
columns,—namely, that a park, common, or other piece of 
ground shall not be deemed to be open to public enjoy- 
ment unless the soldiers of the nation shall be allowed 
access to such place for purposes of maneuvres and field 
operations generally, subject, of course, to payment for 
damage, if any be done. As a matter of fact, soldiers 
engaged in manceuvring and field exercises, or even in 
bivouacking, do infinitely less damage than the smallest 
picnic party. The present writer has had the privilege of 
having a battalion of infantry bivouacked in his home field, 
and within a stone’s-throw of his dining-room windows, 
yet no damage, inconvenience, or any form of discomfort or 
destruction was done or caused by the eight hundred men in 
question. The mere moving of soldiers across parks or 
fields means, if possible, even less disturbance. We are the 
last people to object to picnickers and other pleasure-seekers 
having access to grass and open air, but it is surely ridiculous 
to give privileges to picnickers which are withheld from men 
who are training themselves for the defence of their country. 


On Thursday week in the House of Commons the Master of 
Elibank made a long statement on the Indian Budget. In 
1908-9 India was still affected by scarcity and depression, and 
the year closed with a deficit of £5,750,000, but a general 
improvement in trade had set in since. In the Budget of 
1909-10 it had been assumed that the conditions would be 
normal, anda surplus of £230,000 was expected, but the House 
should not be too sanguine. The rains were abundant and 
well distributed, and there was now no such distress as there 
was eighteen months ago. The number of deaths from plague 
had also been greatly reduced,—to one hundred and fifty 
thousand. This compared very favourably with the number of 
deaths, which had been over a million in some previous years. 
The Indian people were beginning to appreciate the methods by 
which plague was fought, and were therefore co-operating with 
the Government in increasing numbers. The accusation that 
the British had brought plague in their train, and were respon- 
sible for the deaths of so many persons, was a ridiculous 
calumny. There were records of terrible suffering in the pre- 
British days which the native rulers had no power to mitigate. 
Railways and canals had deprived the most intense drought 
of its terrors. The Master of Elibank dealt similarly with the 
absurd and repeated accusation that there is a financial 
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«drain” on India,—the political drain amounting to about 
£30,000,000, and the commercial drain to about £40,000,000. 


Turning to the question of sedition and violence in India, 
the Master of Elibank declared that it was not true that the 
Government had vacillated between concession and coercion. 
There would be no sort of supineness in dealing with anarchism. 
«Jt is essential that it should be brought home to the 
agitators that it is the deliberate intention of this country to 
maintain order, and that they will be removed, if necessary, 
from the sphere of their mischievous activity until the 
Government of India considers it in the public interest to 
yevise its decision.” When the people of a country refused to 
help the authorities in the suppression of crime, it was evident 
that normal government broke down. Exceptional methods 
must be employed, or government must be abandoned alto- 
gether. This principle had been very clearly stated by John 
Stuart Mill, and he accepted it. The Government had done 
right to maintain order in the only possible way, for order was 
the fundamental condition of progress. “Of this we on this 
bench are convinced, and it is well that it should be under- 
stood both here and in India.” Finally, the Master of 
Elibank announced that a Committee had been appointed to 
consider how to befriend Indian students in England. 


Discussion of the Finance Bill was resumed in Committee 
at Clause X. on Monday, and carried on continuously for 
fifteen hours in a debate which revealed the kaleidoscopic 
nature of the Government policy. On Tuesday the debate 
was on the question that Clause X., which imposes a half- 
penny duty on undeveloped land, should stand part of the 
Bill. Mr. Balfour, who summed up for the Opposition in a 
vigorous speech, expressed his profound distrust of legislation 
intended to force men to sell what belonged to them for less 
than they could obtain if they were treated like ordinary 
citizens. He demurred to Sir W. Robson’s contention that 
the tax would interfere with no trade—instancing that of 
market gardening—and taunted the Government with making 
concessions to people with votes. As for the financial necessity 
argument, the yield of the tax this year was so contemptibly 
small as to prove that it was nota tax for getting money, but 
for getting votes. 


Mr. Asquith in his reply justified the special treatment of a 
special class of owners on the ground that they had hitherto 
enjoyed exceptional advantages. The difficulties of valuation 
were largely figments of Parliamentary imagination, and he 
stated that it had been decided to transfer the burden of the cost 
from the owners to the State. The tax must not be considered 
by itself, but as part of a composite fiscal system, all the Land- 
taxes hanging together ; and he demurred entirely to the view 
that they were to judge the fiscal propriety of a tax by its 
yield of the first year or two after its imposition. 

Mr. Beck, the Liberal Member for Wisbech, in a short but 
courageous speech declared his strenuous opposition to the 
principle and incidence of this tax :— 

“The small section of the Ministerial side who were opposing 
the Government in this tax were told that if they did not shout 
with Keir Hardie the leader, and Lloyd George as his prophet, 
they would meet their political death. He wanted to point out 
to his Front Bench, with all its authority and brilliance, that they 
were doing the work of one small and extreme section of the 
Liberal Party. The same forces of disruption which rent the 
party opposite in 1906 would rend the present Ministerial party 
if they were not careful. The country had been raked through 
in order to find examples of injustice by the landlords of this 
country, and a few examples had been discovered, not one of 
which had proved perfectly water-tight. He challenged any one 
to show what other class in any country could have had their 
transactions examined by acute intellects without producing more 
cases of injustice.” 











We have dealt at length in another column with the new 
valuation policy announced by Mr. Asquith on Wednesday. 
On Thursday Sir Robert Perks, speaking on the Government 
provision that the annual tax on undeveloped land shall be 
borne by the owner notwithstanding any contract to the 
contrary, pointed out in a very able and convincing speech 
that the clause was absolutely at variance with declarations 
made by the present Prime Minister at two public meetings :— 


“On both occasions there was an explicit and clear declaration 
that in legislation of this character there should be no inter- 
ference whatever with existing contracts. It was difficult to 





reconcile with that statement a clause declaring that the tax 
shall be payable by the owner and not by the tenant who has 
contracted to pay all rates and taxes. There was no doubt there 
would be absolute violation of existing contracts under this pro- 
vision. The principle of the tax was unjust, and this instance of 
injustice and difficulty was but a small portion of what would 
arise when the Act came into operation.” 

Sir Robert Perks went on to show how the result must be to 
prevent a prudent landlord from granting leases. He would 
naturally say : “ I cannot, as in the past, fix a rental which will 
be reasonably remunerative to me for my outlay over a period 
of years. I can only fix a rent from year to year, or for an 
extremely short term, not knowing what may be the future 
incidence of taxation on the property.” That would be 
contrary to the interests of tenant-farmers, of small occupiers, 
and of all people who wished to rent land. 


A terrible motor accident took place on Salisbury Plain at 
half-past one on Thursday morning. A battery of London 
Territorial Artillery (about a hundred men) arrived at 
Amesbury Station and proceeded to march to Fargo Camp 
vit Stonehenge. The Plain was covered by a thick dawn 
mist, and objects only sixty yards distant were concealed. 
Under these conditions a motor-car bringing early editions of 
two morning papers to the camp dashed into the rear of the 
column, knocking over some forty or fifty men. Ten men 
were badly injured. One has, we regret to say, since died, 
another is in a very critical condition, and two other cases 
are described as serious. As the accident will be the subject 
of judicial inquiry, we must refrain from comment on the 
conduct of the driver. We are glad, however, to be able to 
record the good discipline shown by the battery in very trying 
circumstances. 


Lord Lansdowne addressed a large Unionist meeting at 
Bowood Park last Saturday evening. He said that 
all the Budget proposals had a common feature—a 
violent hostility to capital—and drew a valuable distinction 
between the taxation of wealth and the taxation of capital. 
If you taxed the actual wealth which went into a man’s 
pocket year by year, you knew exactly where you were. 
But if you went and took part of a man’s capital away, 
you passed from the region of facts to that of conjecture. 
The Government's system of taxing capital amounted to 
expropriation, which Mr. Asquith had condemned only a 
couple of years ago. Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse speech 
was suspect because it was based on appeals to class prejudice, 
and on rough-and-ready distinctions between wealth and 
property recalling the Indian examinee’s definition: “The 
rich man swelters on red velvet and the poor man snorts upon 
flints.” His facts were even more questionable than his taste. 
Finally, while readily admitting that the will of the people 
must prevail in the end, Lord Lansdowne maintained that the 
Lords were completely justified in demanding that the people 
should be given full and sufficient opportunity of expressing 
that will, with a full and sufficient knowledge of the subject. 
On that issue they were ready to try conclusions. 


On Monday the Royal Commission on the nature of whisky 
published its Report after sitting for eighteen months. The 
Report is very good reading, as might be expected of such a 
fruitful conundrum as: What is whisky? The purists con- 
tended that whisky is a very strictly defined thing,—spirit 
produced in a pot-still from either malted barley, as in the 
case of Seotch whisky, or from barley, malted or unmalted, 
with certain additions of other cereals, as in the case of Irish 
whisky. More latitudinarian experts approved of the product 
of the patent-still, and admitted the use of maize, or, indeed, 
any cereal grain whatsoever. Some other witnesses said in 
effect that they did not mind what whisky was made of so 
long as it tasted good. The Report takes a middle course and 
offers no condemnation of the patent-still. There has been a 
wide belief that the spirit which it produces is injurious, 
but the Commissioners declare that they have received no 
satisfactory evidence on the point. Further, they sweep 
aside as a superstition the common opinion that new spirit 
and the cheaper variety of spirits are specially harmful. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 84;—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S LIMEHOUSE SPEECH. 


N a note to Mr. Harold Spender’s letter published 
in another column we have stated our reasons for 
opposing as unjust and unsound the special taxes which it 
is proposed to put upon land in addition to the taxes which 
land already pays in common with all other property under 
the Income-tax and Death-duties, and also in addition 
to those very heavy local taxes called rates which are 
levied upon land and houses, but from which almost 
all other forms of property are exempt. This extra 
taxation of land is, in our opinion, strongly opposed to 
all reasonable and fair principles of taxation, and is likely 
to be expanded to the point of confiscation. It is 
defended, not merely on the ground of expediency, but on 
the ground that the State ought to be the sole possessor 
of landed property. ‘Therefore we mean to maintain 
our opposition to the Land-taxes as being injurious to 
the best interests of the nation. We must deal here 
with another part of the protest made by several 
correspondents,—namely, that we have treated Mr. Lloyd 
George unfairly and with a harshness which was not 
to be expected from the Spectator. That is an allegation 
which, if it could be proved true, we should feel very 
deeply. We have therefore re-read Mr. Lloyd George's 
Limehouse speech with a view to seeing whether in the 
heat of controversy we had struck him an unfair blow, 
and with the design of acknowledging and making amends 
for such action could it in reason be charged against us. 
We do not believe it can. But since no man can like 
to seem judge in his own cause, we will quote a passage 
from Sir Edward Grey's Leeds speech,—the passage in 
which he dealt with the Gorringe case :— 

“Now I would say first of all of this business transaction 
between the Duke of Westminster and Mr. Gorringe that I see 
no occasion either for praising or blaming, or for regarding it as 
anything but an ordinary business transaction. ‘The fact as I 
understand it is this. There was a property on which the ground- 
rents were comparatively small under an old lease; that property 
had become vastly more valuable; and in the course of years 
there was a large unearned increment which accrued upon that 
property owing to the increased value of the neighbourhood and 
the value of the premises on the land. Now, Mr. Gorringe was a 
person who was apparently, at the end of tho lease, paying that 
unearned increment. But he was not paying it to the Duke of 
Westminster at all. He was paying it to the lessees, who, having 
had a long lease on this property, had become entitled, while their 
lease lasted, to the unearned increment, and they were the people 
who were receiving it. I cannot tell you who they were, because, 
not being Dukes, they were neither famous nor notorious, and 
were anonymous as farasI know. At any rate, they were people 
who were receiving unearned increment. But their lease came to 
an end, and the Duke of Westminster, who was the owner, took 
the unearned increment,—in other words, did exactly what the 
lessees had been doing beforehand. I do not see what else he 
could do. Supposing he had said to Mr. Gorringe, ‘I like you 
so much that I shall only charge you these few hundreds a year 
ground-rent which I have been receiving hitherto.’ What would 
have been the result? Why, Mr. Gorringe would have been ina 
position to lease the property to somebody else and put the un- 
earned increment in his pocket. The fact of the matter was, 
there was a large unearned increment on the property which was 
bound to go either into the pockets of the Duke of Westminster 
or into the pockets of Mr. Gorringe. Well, so far as the business 
transaction is concerned, I do not see we need bother our heads 
about it. I do not know all the circumstances, I do not even 
know whether it was a hard bargain or whether it was not a hard 
bargain. All I know is this: there was a large unearned increment 
which had got to go into the pockets of one of these two men, 
and neither of them could get rid of the fact that there was 
an unearned increment. If the Duke of Westminster had said, 
‘I am not going to have it because it is unearned increment,’ 
Mr. Gorringe would have taken it, or somebody else would 
have taken it.” 

If this is the true view of the Gorringe case, as we believe 
it is, then we say deliberately that Mr. Llovd George was 
guilty of acrime against the best traditions of our public life 
in holding up the Duke of Westminster as guilty of black- 
mail, und we confidently claim Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
as an exoneration of the Duke from the charge. Remember 
that Mr. Lloyd George was till four years ago a practising 
solicitor, and cannot be excused, as may a certain number 
of political rhetoricians, on the plea tvat he uses language 
wildly and vaguely and without knowing its true signifi- 
cauce. Mr. Lloyd George knows, as every lawyer knows, 
that the charge of blackmail is one of the most cruel 





in the transactions of business or of private life, We 
are far from saying that it may not be right in certain 
circumstances to call a man, whether Duke or t, 
who has really been guilty of blackmail a blackmail 
For one of the trustees of the national honour ang 
guardians of public conduct—for such we regard Cabinet 
Ministers—publicly to stigmatise a man as guilty of 
blackmail who does not deserve a charge so dishonour} 
is a most serious offence. It is idle to tell us that Mr. 
Lloyd George did not in so many words call the Duke 
of Westminster a blackmailer. Mr. Lloyd George jg 
well aware that the law never allows a man to shelter 
himself behind a technical excuse of thiskind. We have to 
take the general effect of his words. If you say that such. 
and-such an action or system is blackmail, and then accuse 
an individual of taking advantage of that system, you have 
called him a blackmailer. In case, however, our readers 
may fancy we are exaggerating, we had better quote 
Mr. Lloyd George's actual words. After representing the 
landlord as saying to Mr. Gorringe : “ Here you are. You 
have built up a great business here; you cannot take it 
away; you cannot move to other premises because your 
trade and goodwill are here; your lease is coming to an 
end, and we decline to renew it except on the most 
oppressive terms”; and after interjecting, “Oh, these 
Dukes, how they harass us!” and giving a misleading, if 
not actually inaccurate, account of the transaction, Mr, 
Lloyd George ends up: “A case like that is not business; 
it is blackmail.” If that is not calling the Duke of 
Westminster a blackmailer, the English language has 
no meaning. 


But this was not the only instance of what—we admit 
somewhat unfairly to Jack Cade—we have described as the 
“ Jack Cadeism” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
can conceive nothing more odious than the attempt to 
create prejudice against the owners of mineral property 
made by Mr. Lloyd George in his Limehouse speech, 
After a passage of rhetorical fustian intended, though 
we believe it will not be successful, to mislead the more 
ignorant portion of his hearers into imagining that there is 
something essentially unjust in private property in minerals, 
und after remarking that it was not the landlords who laid 
the foundations of the mountains, and that the landlord, 
“by some divine right, demands for merely the right for 
men to risk their lives in hewing these rocks eight millions 
a year,” he describes his adventurous descent into a coal- 
mine. “The earth seemed to be straining—around us 
and above us—to crush us in. You could see the pit- 
props bent and twisted and sundered until you saw their 
fibres split. , Sometimes they give way, and then there is 
mutilation and death. Often a spark ignites, the whole 
pit is deluged in fire, and the breath of life is scorched out 
of hundreds of breasts by the consuming fire.” All that 
might be a very good argument for not working coal-mines 
at all, for forbidding men to hire others to toil under- 
ground. But’ that is not the way Mr. Lloyd George 
uses the dangers of the mines. He makes his pathetic 
appeal only to emphasise the fact that men who are 
connected with such a wicked trade ought to be made 
to pay handsomely for the privilege of being allowed 
to keep men at work in the bowels of the earth. His 
taxes will not strengthen a single prop or reduco by 
an iota the haunting perils of fire-damp or of in- 
flammable dust. Mark, too, that he is quite content 
that, if a man is called a mineral leaseholder instead 
of a royalty owner, he should employ as many people 
as he likes to toil for him amid the bending and twisting 
and sundering pit-props. That, apparently, is a perfectly 
legitimate transaction, unless one happens to be the 
man who, for the convenience of the leaseholder and in 
order not to embarrass him by obliging him to find 
a large amount of cash down, has consented to take 
payment in deferred instalments and as the coal is won. 
—Royalties are nothing but purchase-money paid in instal- 
ments.—The dividends of coal companies have no stain on 
them, but the owner of a royalty, it is more than hinted, is 
a man who depends for his money on the terrors and perils 
of the coal-miner’s life. Because the owners of those 
deferred payments object to a form of taxation which is to 
fall upon them, and not also upon other persons interested 
in the coal industry or in other industries, their objection is 
translated by Mr. Lloyd George into a contemptuous and 





aud odious that can possibly be brought against any man 





venomous attack upon the poor, the old, and the needy. 
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ast ie words in which he conveys his monstrous and | any good. There is all the difference in the world between the 
Here are h fms freedom of an irresponsible agitator and the responsibility of an 
utterly baseless charges : exalted Minister. The vehement attack he made on the land- 


“In the very next colliery to the one I descended, just three 
ears ago, three hundred people lost their lives in that way [by 
fire]; and yet when the Prime Minister and I knock at the door 
f ese great landlords and say to them :—‘ Here, you know these 
r fellows who have been digging up royalties at the risk of 
their lives; some of them are old, they have survived the perils of 
their trade, they are broken, they can earn no more. Won't you 
give something towards keeping them out of the workhouse? 


we say, ‘Only a ha’penny, just a copper.’ 
—— - Lay Tama they laos thoir = on to a 
every day you can hear their bark. If this is an indication of the 
view taken by these great landlords of their responsibility to the 
ple who, at the risk of life, create their wealth, then I say 
their day of reckoning is at hand.” 
To create prejudice of that kind against the ownership of 
a particular sort of property appears to us a shameful 
and cowardly act of demagogy, which we shall not 
hesitate to denounce, even though in doing so we may 
shock Mr. Harold Spender and Mr. Mallet. 

If Mr. Lloyd George, like a new Proudhon, were to 
attack property in general as theft, we should not agree 
with him, but we should understand him, and in a 
seuse respect his view. When, however, he chooses to 
single out certain individuals, and attack them because 
they are Dukes, or owners of leasehold reversions, or of 
deferred payments in respect of the sale of mineral 
properties, and employs all the rhetorical devices of the 
stump orator to make perfectly natural, legitimate, and 
reasonable transactions seem mean, cruel, and heartless, 
the time for dealing with him with kid gloves is past. 
To such advocacy of the Budget as has been given by 
the Prime Minister in his speeches, or by Sir Edward 
Grey in his, we make no sort of objection. We hold 
both the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey wrong 
in their facts and their inferences, and believe that they 
hare been misled when they assume that the possession 
of urban land is a good measure of a man’s wealth, 
and therefore a good measure by which to assess a man’s 
contribution to the needs of the State. They, however, 
plead their unsound economics and unsound fiscal principles 
without making unfair appeals to prejudice and passion. 
Let Mr. Lloyd George copy their example, and he will find 
us treating him as we treat them,—with all respect. 

If we were to quote all the rash and rancorous things 
said by Mr. Lloyd George at Limehouse, we should quote 
almost the whole speech, for it is all sown with recklessness 
and venom. Take, for example, his reference to our urban 
land system, which he tells us is due to “ the fraud of the 
few and the folly of the million”; his comment, “ And 
these are the gentlemen who accuse us of robbery and 
spoliation!” his description of “the landlord’s sole 
function and chief pride” being “‘the stately consump- 
tion of wealth produced by others”; or his suggestion 
that it is something like blasphemy to mention the fact 
that doctors in a growing town get an increased value 
for what they have to exchange—namely, their skill— 
as the landlords do. “ ‘lo compare the reward which the 
doctor gets for his labour with the wealth which pours 
into the pockets of the landlord, purely owing to the 
possession of his monopoly, is a piece of insolence which 
no intelligent community will tolerate.” 

We say again that when one of our chief rulers and 
governors introduces Mr. Lloyd George's controversial 
methods, he does an incalculable injury to our political 
life and to true progress, and that it is the duty of those 
whose business it is to comment upon public affairs to strip 
the hypocritical mask of moral self-righteousness from his 
features, and as far as in them lies to make it clear to the 
people that he is nothing but a self-seeking partisan. 

We are thankful to say that it is not only we who have 
noted with disgust the outrageous character of Mr. Lloyd 
George's Limehouse speech. We have differed, and shall 
differ again, from Mr. Philip Snowden, for he is an 
uncompromising Socialist. All honour to him, however, 
that he will uot take the ordinary party politician's view 
that as long as a man is working on similar lines to 
himself it is not safe or wise to criticise him for any of 
his excesses. Here is what Mr. Snowden—we quote 
the Daily Express’s quotation from his article in the 
Commonwealth—has to say upon Mr. Lloyd George's 
Limehouse speech :— 

“It is doubtful if the sort of speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
gave at Limehouse does his immediate object or his reputation 








owners would be appropriate to an ordinary propagandist, but 
from a Minister in charge of a Bill one rather expects serious 
argument and dignified controversy. Such a speech is in striking 
contrast to the respectful tone which the Chancellor adopts 
towards the Opposition, and especially the landlords, in the 
House of Commons. Less revolution on the platform and 
more firmness on the Treasury bench would bring more 
practical results.” 


From our point of view, Mr. Snowden is, no doubt, a far 
more dangerous man than Mr. Lloyd George. Therefore, 
in a sense, it may be regarded as bad policy to praise 
him, and to show that he has the politician’s best assets, — 
character and independence. This, however, is no case for 
policy or for any economy of truth. He has done a bold, 
a brave, and a sincere thing in speaking out in regard to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and he must have the credit for it. 
But though we admire Mr. Snowden for his plain 
speaking, is it not something of a humiliation that this 
spirited protest against the degradation of our public life 
should have come, not from the Prime Minister, or from 
Sir Edward Grey, or from Lord Morley, or from the Lord 
Chancellor, or from Mr. Haldane, or from any other of the 
more serious and high-minded members of the Cabinet, 
but from a comparatively obscure member of the Labour 
Party? We are glad that the decencies of our public 
life should have been vindicated by Mr. Snowden, but 
why should he alone have had the courage to say 
publicly what not a few members of the Cabinet, scores 
of Liberal Members of Puarliament, and thousands of 
Liberal voters are, we feel sure, feeling and saying in 
private ? 





THE VALUATION SCHEME. 


N Wednesday, being the eleventh day of August, the 
Prime Minister announced a totally new plan for 
dealing with the politically important part of this year’s 
Budget. We say ‘politically important” advisedly, for the 
land clauses, though they are the only portion of the 
Budget which has excited any serious political discussion, 
are absolutely insignificant from the financial point of 
view. ‘The financially important portion of the Budget 
consists of a series of taxes which have not yet been 
reached, and which, at the present rate of progress, are 
not likely to be reached for another two months, The 
whole of the debates on the Finance Bill, up till 
now, have been concerned with the proposed Land- 
taxes. And now, in the middle of August, the House of 
Commons is informed on a sultry afternoon that the 
Government find themselves compelled to abandon their 
earlier scheme, and to set up an entirely new State 
Department for the valuation of the whole of the land 
of the kingdom. 

At the same time the Prime Minister announced the 
abandonment of the tax on “ ungotten”’ minerals, and the 
substitution of a tax on mineral royalties. This, also, 
is a complete change of programme. The original 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was defended 
on the ground that the owners of “ ungotten” minerals 
ought to be compeiied to work them. Mr, Keir Hardie 
at ounce protested against this scheme, because he foresaw 
that if the object aimed at were attained the price of 
coal might conceivably be lowered, and that would be 
an injury to working miners, who are paid on a sliding- 
scale. Thus warned, the Government set their wits to 
work again, and at length they produced an eutirely 
new scheme. It is no longer the “ ungotten” minerals 
that are to be taxed, but the “gotten” royalties. How 
the new tax is to be defended the country will perhaps 
be told later on. It certainly cannot be defended on 
the ground put forward only on the previous day by 
Mr. Asquith in his speech on the Undeveloped Land Tax. 
His defence for that tax was that it was imposed upon a 
form of property which had hitherto escaped its fair share 
of taxation. ‘This cannot be alleged with regard to mineral 
royalties. The owners of royalties pay their full Income- 
tax every bit as much as the owners of Consols; yet now 
it is proposed, for no reason that can yet be discovered, 
that in addition to the general Income-tax of 1s. 2d. in the 
pound the owner of mineral rents shall pay a new and 
special Income-tax of 1s, in the pound, making 2s. 2d. 
altogether. 
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For the moment, however, the most important point is 
the new scheme of valuation. Mr. Lloyd George’s original 
idea was that he could call upon every landowner in the 
kingdom to return the value of his land divested of build- 
ings and other improvements within thirty days, subject 
to a heavy penalty for default. He calculated that land- 
owners would be afraid to put the value too low for fear of 
the subsequent Increment-duty, and therefore he could 
squeeze out of them on a fairly high valuation a sub- 
stantial amount of taxation with his Undeveloped Land 
Tux. Reflection showed that this scheme was im- 
practicable; it would impose a heavy burden on a number 
of iandowners who would not be liable to Undeveloped 
Land Tax, on others who were specially exempted from 
Unearned Increment Tax, and again on others who would 
not probably be liable for the Unearned Increment Tax 
for many years to come. Reflection further showed that 
this burden would be resented not only by Dukes and 
other insignificant people, but also by an enormous number 
of small landowners all possessing votes. ‘Therefore the 
Cabinet in its wisdom decided that the cost of the valua- 
tion must be thrown upon the State,—in other words, that 
the general body of taxpayers must be subjected to a 
heavy new burden in order to arrive at a basis of valuation 
for the small number of properties which would be liable 
to the new Land-taxes. 

Mr. Asquith in moving the necessary Resolution to 
authorise this new expenditure gave an estimate of what 
the immediate and what the total cost would be. In the 
present year no less than £300,000 will be required to set 
up and start the new Valuation Department. In return 
for this sum Mr. Asquith anticipates a yield from the 
various Land-taxes of £325,000. He also hopes to get 
out of his tax on mineral royalties a sum of £350,000, 
making altogether £675,000. As was pointed out in the 
debate, however, by Sir Frederick Banbury, it is quite 
unfair to debit the Mineral Royalties ‘lax with part of the 
éost of land valuation, for no valuation will be required 
for mineral royalties. Consequently the net sum obtain- 
able in the present year is £25,000. But the Exchequer 
will not touch this sum, for half of the gross yield 
of the Land-taxes is to go to the local authorities, 
and therefore the final result of the three Land-taxes, 
combined with the cost of collection in the present 
year, will be, so far as the Exchequer is concerned, a 
deficit of £158,000. 

Even if it were true that these taxes in the future would 
prove a veritable gold-mine, we should still argue that it 
is bad finance to introduce them in the present year. ‘The 
country has to face an absolutely unprecedented deficit of 
£16,000,000. The first duty of the Government is to 
provide for that deficit, not to add to it. New expenses 
should be postponed until the immediate necessities of the 
State have been met. ‘There is, however, not the slightest 
general justification for the assertion so confidently made 
by the Government that the yield of the Land-taxes is 
going to expand greatly in future years. No marked 
general rise in urban values is now in progress, while in 
. Inany towns land values in certain quarters are lower than 
they were twenty, or even fifty, years ago. The only 
general rise which seems probable is in agricultural land, 
and that is exempted without any show of logic from 
the new Increment-tax. With regard to the Reversion- 
duty, it is quite conceivable that the anticipated yield 
of this duty may be very greatly reduced by a modifi- 
cation of the leasehold system, which would not 
necessarily be advantageous to the country. Finally, 
with regard to the Undeveloped Land ‘Tax, though of 
course the yield in a whole year would be more than 
the yield in a half-year, there is no reason to believe 
that the tax would be progressively expausive. What 
certainly will be progressively expansive is the cost of 
valuation. Mr. Asquith’s estimate is that the total cost 
will amount to about £2,000,000, spread over four years. 
But there will be a remaining permanent charge of 
£150,000 a year. Interest and sinking fund on the 


—$ if 
or, say, £1,000,000 a year. The cost of collection Will then 
be 22 per cent. of the revenue collected. The cog of 
collecting the existing taxes is between 2 and 3 per cent, of 
the total sum collected. 

We have no hesitation, however, in declaring that thy 
idea that the whole of the land of the kingdom cay be 
valued for £2,000,000 is an absurdity. The fina] ~ 
is much more likely to be £20,000,000. Even to valu 
the land as it is would cost more than Mr. Asquiths 
estimate; but the kind of valuation which the Govepy. 
ment, in obedience to the “ Henry Georgeite” party 
demand is much more complicated than any task which 
the ordinary valuer ever has to undertake. Byer 
separate plot of land will have to be valued om the 
supposition that it is cleared of any buildings upon it. 
allowance will have to be made for the cost of removing 
those buildings ; the owner will have to be credited with 
various items of expenditure which he has incurred, and 
will be allowed to deduct any charges upon the land. ]¢ 
is only when all these elaborate processes have been gong 
through that the valuer would be able to present his fing] 
guess. It is certain that that guess, in the case of wealthy 
men, will frequently be challenged from the Law Courts, 
and additional expense will be thrown upon the Govern. 
ment to defend the guesswork of their officials. A poor 
man will, of course, have to accept whatever figure this 
new Valuation Department chooses to assign as the value 
of his land. Meanwhile, as with every other branch of the 
Civil Service, pressure will be coustantly put upon the 
Government to increase the remuneration and the numbers 
of the officials employed. Mr. Asquith estimates the 
number of new Civil servants required at five hundred, 
That is alone sufliciently serious, and we shrink from 
contemplating the probable dimensions of this new army 
of officials in the near future. 

We have only enumerated above the extra charges that 

are to fall on the taxpayer through the new valuation. 
But to these must be added the burden which will still 
fall on the landowners, great and small. They will feel 
obliged, lest worse befall them, to provide auother army 
of valuers to check the Government guessers. The 
landlord, however little inclined he may be to employ 
solicitors and valuers, will feel that he must bave the 
Government valuations carefully gone over by independent 
surveyors. He dare not run the risk of letting an entry 
be made against him in the new “ Domesday Book” 
which he has not had checked on expert advice. Even if 
he were inclined to risk it himself, the mortgagees and the 
trustees of settlements interested in his land would be sure 
to insist on his taking ‘‘ proper precautions ” against unfair 
valuations. In theend, then, the valuation by Government 
will place a new and heavy burden on a class in many 
cases ill able to bear it. 
When one comes to close quarters with this matter of 
valuation, one sees how wise has been our practice 
hitherto of taxing interest and income rather than capital. 
The immense advantage of taxing income is that it 
values itself. If we take capital not at the moment 
making an annual return as the measure of a living man’s 
ability to pay, we find ourselves at once involved in hopeless 
difficulties. ‘Tax that of which the value is known and 
coming in each year, not that of which you have to guess 
the value, and tax for revenue only. These are the true 
principles of public finance. 





THE NEW ERA AND THE NEW MAN. 


E recommend to all serious students of international 

affairs the very striking article entitled “The 
Passing of the Status Quo” (from a correspondent) 
which appears in the Times of Wednesday. ‘That article 
shows iu the clearest possible way how fundamental has 
been the alteration in the political configuration of the 
European States during the past year. It shows, further, 
that not only has the situation changed, but that “a 
new foot is on the earth” of diplomacy, and that the 
world has to deal with a new man, whose aims and 





original £2,000,000 cannot be put at less than £70,000 
a year, so that the country is committed to a permanent | 
annual expenditure of £220,000 a year, according to the 
Prime Minister’s estimate. He cautiously abstained | 
from giving any estimate of the future yield of the Land- | 
taxes. Let us generously assume that it will be in future 
years three times as great as the yield for the present year, 





aspirations are, for the present at any rate, something of 
a mystery, and whose methods are very different from those 
of the conventional diplomatist. The new man, we 2 
hardly say, is Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarial 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The death-knell of the old status quo, as the Times 
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respondent points out, was not sounded by the Turkish 


Revolution alone. The change had begun, though the 

rid did not realise the fact, when in January, 1908, 
a n von Aehrenthal launched his scheme for the Novi 
om Railway. That was the first indication of the new 

liey,—under which Austria, instead of using all her 
influence to maintain the satus quo in the Balkans and 
elsewhere, began to work towards what had hitherto 
heen regarded as a mere dream of a comprehensive 
Balkan and South Slav policy, in which Austria-Hungary, 
ot, rather, the Hapsburg dynasty, was “cast” to play 
the chief réle in the readjustment of the map of South- 
Fastern Europe. In construing that policy and its recent 
developments it must never be forgotten that when it 
took practical shape in the brain of Baron von Aehrenthal 
the most conspicuous factor in the present situation did 
not exist. The policy was conceived before the Turkish 
Revolution, and when events seemed to point to the 
gradual downfall of Abd-ul-Hamid and the old régime, 
and so to the gradual extinction of Turkey as an 
effective European Power. But though the policy was 
based upon the premiss of the essential weakness of 
Turkey, it was confronted in the tirst six months of its 
career by the Turkish Revolution and the revival—whether 
temporary or not remains, of course, to be seen—of life 
and energy in what before had been considered the most 
hopelessly decadent of decadent Empires. The new man 
and the new policy were suddenly brought face to face 
with the new régime in ‘Turkey and the new men of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. 

On the consummation of the Turkish Revolution Baron 
yon Aehrenthal had two courses open to him. He might 
either suspend or abandon his policy and await events, 
or he might assume that the Turkish Revolution was a 
passing phase, that nothing was radically altered, and 
that, indeed, the final break-up of the ‘Turkish Empire 
on which he was counting would in the long run be 
accelerated rather than postponed. ‘I'o judge from his 
acts, Baron von Aehrenthal assumed that the latter was 
the true view of the situation, and that the Constitutional 
Revolution in Turkey was merely a stage in the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire. ‘Therefore the policy he had 
sketched was not extinguished, but rather justified, by 
what bad taken place at Constantinople. Accordingly 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office pursued the policy 
which had been thought out, and even begun, before the 
downfall of the Hamidian régime. 

It is impossible to do justice to Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
policy in a phrase or a sentence, and we have not the space 
to describe it in detail. Light may, however, perhaps be 
thrown upon it by remembering Carteret’s declaration that 
it was his business as Foreign Minister of England to 
knock the heads of the European Monarchs together in order 
to promote the interests of his own country. In the last 
resort Baron von Aebrenthal’s policy is so to manipulate 
“the seething pot” of the Balkans that when it boils over 
or is overthrown the best pieces of the meat and the 
richest gravy shall fall into the Austrian platter. 
To accomplish his design Baron von Aehrenthal has 
many instruments. ‘The proper uses of each he 
believes himself to know thoroughly, and each of 
them he hopes to employ at the right moment and in the 
right way. One instrument is the Emperor's personal 
position in Europe as the high-minded, peace-loving 
Monarch, whose word is as good as his bond. Another 
is the Triple Alliance, and the necessity under which 
Germany lies to keep that Alliance intact,—a necessity 
which has grown all the greater since Russia has drifted 
away from Germany so completely, and has entered into 
new relations with Britain and a closer version of the old 
relations with France. Again, Italy’s better relations with 
France, and continued good relations with Britain, make 
the need for sticking close to Austria-Hungary all the 
more imperative. Yet another instrument, connected 
with the last, though of a very different character, is 
the great problem of the South Slavs, their aspirations 
and ambitions. On the surface it may seem as if no 
Power but Russia could effectually engage the sympathies 
of the South Slavs. Baron von Aehrenthal knows, or 
thinks he knows, better. He believes that in the end the 
South Slavs can be taught to believe that it is better 
business for them to rely on Austria-Hungary—already a 
half-Slav Empire—!han on Russia, The prepossessions of 








the Heir-Apparent to the throne of Austria-Hungary, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, form yet another powerful 
instrument. The Heir-Apparent is a Hapsburg dynast 
first and foremost; but has he not a wife of Slav race, and 
does he not dream of a Slav Empire under the sceptre of 
his house? His uncle rules over a Dual Monarchy. 
Why should he not rule over one with a triple crown ? 
The head of the Hapsburgs is Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. Why should not the next Emperor 
be also Tsar of a Greater Servia? Yet another instru- 
ment of immense weight, as Baron von Aehrenthal no 
doubt sincerely believes, is that provided by the Roman 
Church. Austria-Hungary remains the last stronghold of 
the Roman Church, and that Church is, curiously enough, 
strongest in those regions where otherwise the nexus ef 
empre is weakest,—in the regions where the Slavs form 
the bulk of the population. Only a comparatively small 
portion of the Austrian Slavs belong to the Orthodox 
Church. Lastly, in the weakness, or presumed weakness, 
of Italy, aud in the conflicting ambitions, jealousies, 
and prejudices of the smaller Balkan States, other 
instruments are discovered. Bulgarians, Greeks, Servians, 
Roumanians, Montenegrins, Albanians, and Macedonians 
all hate each other, and yet are all “on the make,” and 
therefore may be used by a skilful statesman. They 
afford the Bismarckian diplomat—for such is Baron von 
Aebrenthal’s conception of himself—the very opportunity 
he needs. 

We must leave our readers to study at first hand the 
exceedingly striking account of Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
personality which is to be found in the Times article. 
We can only summarise it very roughly by saying that 
Baron von Aehrenthal is a disciple, as well as an ardent 
admirer, of Bismarck, and that he holds that there is no 
reason why, taking into account the differences necessarily 
involved in the new circumstances, he should not follow in 
the footsteps of the man whose hand he is said to have 
kissed in a moment of youthful enthusiasm. Will the 
new Bismarck succeed, or is he destined to find that he 
is not equal to the task he has set himself, and that, instead 
of turning the dangerous and complicated situation of 
South-Eastern Europe to the advantage of his country and 
of his masters, he has ruined Austria-Hungary and brought 
to the ground that wonderful structure of States and 
peoples which men call the Austrian Empire? Who can 
tell? None but a very rash man would dare to prophesy 
the fate which awaits Baron von Aehrenthal. For 
ourselves—but of course it is only a guess—we are inclined 
to believe that he will turn out to be an Alberoni rather 
than a Bismarck. At present, however, all we can do is 
to watch him, and to hope that our statesmen will be on 
the alert not to be involved in the smash, if a smash 
there is; for if it comes it will be on the most terrific scale. 
Meantime there is no reason, because Baron von Aehrenthal 
is subtle and ambitious, and because the Hapsburgs place 
their fortunes in his hands, that we should quarrel with 
either him or them, This country has always been on 
friendly terms with Austria-Hungary, and we sincerely 
hope it will remain so, provided only that no attempt is 
made to injure the interests of those to whom we are 
pledged in honour. 

If Baron von Aehrenthal pursues an aggressively anti- 
Russian policy or anti-T'urkish policy, or if his schemes 
for the development of a new Austro-Servian Empire 
end in fact, though not in name, in the persecution of 
the Southern Slavs and the destruction of their just 
rights, he is bound sooner or later to bring his country 
and ours into a position of hostility. If, on the other 
hand, he can carry out his policy, as he professes he can, 
without essential injury to Russia or Turkey or the 
smaller Balkan States, and if he does no violence to 
Italy (the nominal ally of Austria-Hungary, but a Power 
which will always command the friendship and help of 
Britain), this country will have no reason to oppose him. 
We cannot assent to any violent attempt to overthrow the 
balance of power in the Balkans or in the rest of Europe, 
or to the political proscription of the Southern Slavs. 
These limitations respected, we have, however, neither the 
right nor the wish to interfere with the policy of Austria- 
Hungary. The sooner we and Austria-Hungary can 
return to the old position of mutual trust and amity, the 
better the British people and the British Government will 
be pleased. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


‘oe were two points in the able statement on India 

made by the Master of Elibank in the House of 
Commons last week to which we think not nearly enough 
attention has been called. All those parts of his speech 
which treated of the facts of outrage, and the methods of 
dealing with outrage, have’ been duly appreciated and 
emphasised by those who perceive that unless order is 
maintained government becomes impossible. In certain 
districts the people have ceased to aid the Government 
in ‘its administration; therefore the normal means of 
government, which assume and depend upon that aid, 
are thrown out of gear, and abnormal means become 
indispensable. It is well that they should be seen to 
have a perfectly rational basis. But the two points which 
we wish particularly to dwell upon are the answers to 
the familiar charges (1) that there is a heavy financial 
drain on India, Britain and British investors acting as a 
vampire and sucking away the life-blood of India; and 
(2) that famine and plague have become the scourges of 
India only since the British occupation, ‘and that the 
British are therefore directly responsible for millions of 
deaths. These charges have been made by Englishmen in 
England, and by Englishmen, like Mr. Keir Hardie, 
travelling in India. If it can be shown that they are 
believed and reproduced by Indian revolutionaries, we 
shall know where to look for some part at least of the 
sources and motives of outrage. 


In his recently published book on India Mr. Keir Hardie 
says :—“ It is calculated that the British capital invested 
in India in railways, irrigation schemes, public works and 
undertakings of various kinds amounts to £500,000,000. 
That of itself, at 5 per cent. interest, represents a burden 
upon India [the italics are ours] of £25,000,000 sterling a 
year. Bya burden I mean that the interest is paid to 

ndholders in this country, and is not therefore bene- 
fiting the people from whom it is taken.” The mind 
reels at the wrong-headedness and perversity—or is it 
only ignorance, as we should prefer to believe ?—of such 
a statement. The money on which interest is drawn is 
lent to India for the carrying out of public works indis- 
peusable for the progress and comfort of the country; and 
they could not have been carried out at all if the money 
had not been provided. Does Mr. Keir Hardie mean that 
people are vampires who do not lend their money for 
nothing? Does he think that when a banker has lent a 
man a sum of money for some particular expense, such as 
educating his children, and charges interest on the loan, 
the banker is putting an unfair “ burden,” or causing what 
can reasonably be called “a financial drain,” on the 
borrower? Mr. Keir Hardie should look about him, 
and he will no doubt learn from many of his friends 
that the banker is regarded as a friend in need, and 
that those who call in his aid would not know what to 
do without it. Britain is India’s banker, and the 
ridiculous talk about burdens and “drains” means nothing 
more than that. 

Again, Mr. Keir Hardie says :— 

“The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasant is from 
50 per cent. to 65 per cent. of the value of the yield of the land, 
in addition to which they have to pay local cesses and various 
other small items, so that probably not less than 75 per cent. of 
the harvest goes in taxes. ‘To most people this will seem incom- 
prehensible. A 5 per cent. tax on income at home leads to heavy 
and continuous grumbling, and yet the 5 per cent. is assessed not 
on the total produce of the land, but on the profits. What, then, 
must be the condition of a country in which the tax is not 5 per 
cent. on the profits, but 75 per cent. onthe harvest reaped? From 
time to time the revenue charges are revised so that the 
Government may obtain the last penny which can be wrung 
from the over-weighted peasant. Increases of 30 per cent. 
are common, and there are many on record of 50, 70, and even 


100 per cent.” 


The charge that there is not only an industrial drain, but 
a political drain, equally unjustifiable, on India has been 
elaborated by several critics, but the passages we have 
quoted from Mr. Keir Hardie’s book must suffice as an 
example of the form such accusations take. Now let us 
see how such statements reappear in similar forms. When 
Dhingra, the murderer of Sir Curzon Wyllie, was com- 
mitted for trial at the Westminster Police Court he said: 
“I hold the English responsible for taking 
away £100,000,000 every year from India to this country.” 
Dhingra, of course, declared that Britain oppressed his 





—— 
country in numerous other ways, but here we are con. 
cerned only to give the exact words in which he pronounggg 
the theory of an iniquitous “drain.” We must now give the 
answer to such utterly unfounded charges, remarking that 
Mr. Keir Hardie and his allies must either disprove the 
Master of Elibank’s explanation with a care equal to 
with which it has been drawn up, or refrain from ‘the 
awful mischief of repeating the accusation. We quote 
from the Times report :— 


“If the House will allow me, I wish to digress for 2 moment to 
deal with a charge that is constantly made, and has recent} 
been repeated, to the effect that there is poverty in India which 
is largely due to the political and commercial drain op the 
country year by year, the political, it is asserted, amounting to 
£30,000,000 and the commercial to £40,000,000. These figures 
have been placed even higher by those who wish to blacken the 
Indian administration in order to bolster up a malicious agitation 
against this country. I think it is incumbent upon the Tepre- 
sentative of the Indian Government in this House to deal with 
the statement. I may at once say that it has no foundation in 
fact. Its origin is to be found, no doubt, in the fact that Indig 
makes annually considerable payments in England in return for. 
services rendered, such as the loan of British capital; but there 
is no justification for describing these payments as a drain, and 
their amount is only a fraction of the figures which I have just 
quoted. Let me deal first with the question of amount. As the 
method by which India makes her payments in England 
is that she exports more than she imports, all calcula 
tions as to the amount of payments must necessarily be 
based on the returns of Indian trade, which show by how much 
the Indian exports exceed her imports. If the trade returns 
are examined for 1904, 1905, and 1906, after making due allowance 
for the capital sent to India in connexion with Government 
transactions, the average excess of exports over imports, or, in 
other words, payments by India to England for services rendered, 
is £23,900,000 per year during the three years that have been 
mentioned. ‘l'his payment is made up of, first, £21,200,000, being 
the average annual amount of the Government remittance during 
three years, which corresponds to the alleged political drain of 
£30,000,000 ; and, secondly, £2,700,000, the average annual amount 
of private remittances during the same period, which total has 
been most carefully examined, and corresponds to the alleged 
commercial drain of £40,000,000. Now let us examine fora 
moment the nature of these two remittances. ‘The Government 
remittance is mainly for the payment of home charges,—namely, 
those charges in England which are normally met from revenue, 
These charges, in the three years to which I have referred, 
averaged £18,250,000, made up in the following manner :— 
Interest on Debt, £9,500,000; payments for stores, ordered and 
purchased in this country, which cannot be manufactured 
in India, #£2,500,000; pensions and furlough pay to civil 
and military officers, £5,000,000; and miscellaneous, £1,250,000, 
It will thus be seen that, after deducting £5,000,000 for 
pensions and furlough pay, the bulk of the remittance repre- 
sents interest for railway developments and other matters 
with which the interests of the peoples of India are inti- 
mately bound up. Besides the home charges proper, certain 
sums were remitted to England by the Government to defray 
capital charges. These bring the Government remittances 
to the total of £21,200,000 already mentioned. Now let us turn 
fora moment to the supposed commercial drain of £40,000,000 
per year, which, as I have endeavoured to show, is in reality 
22,700,000, being the difference during the period referred to 
between the private remittances from India, representing private 
profits, savings, &c., sent home to England, and the private 
remittances to India, representing the transmission of English 
capital to that country. We can therefore say definitely that, 
whatever India may have sent to England within the three years, 
she received from England as capital a sum falling short of that 
amount by £2,700,000 a year; and perhaps I might incidentally 
remind the House that at the end of 1907 the capital outlay on 
railways alone in India amounted to £265,000,000 sterling, the 
bulk of which is British capital, but by no means represents the 
full amount of British capital invested in India, which has taken 
its part in commercially developing its resources and providing 
employment for the masses of people in that great continent.” 


We pass to the other charge that the British occupation 
is responsible for famine and plague, and that these 
horrors did not occur to an appreciable extent in pre- 
British days. We take the accusation in a characteristic 
form from Mr. Keir Hardie’s book :— 


“TI conclude, then, that there is abundant evidence to justify 
the belief that the condition of the Indian peasant has worsened 
under British rule. The environment which for centuries had 
protected him has been shattered, and as a consequence he is less 
able to protect himself and his interests. New and strange con- 
ditions of life and government, in the control and direction of 
which he has no longer part or lot, have been forced upon him. 
He finds his poverty deepening and the burden of life pressing 
with increasing weight upon him, and not only is he without 
means of resistance, but he has no organ through which he can 
voice his woes. One answer to this is to quote the estimates of 
people killed by internecine warfare in the days of pre-British 
rule; but to this the retort has been made that all the wars of 
the world since the Fall of man have not destroyed so many lives 
as famine has done in India during the past half-century 
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then is, in the ‘main, due to hunger, and that is a con- 
dition of things for which our system of governing India must be 
held directly responsible. ; 
Again Mr. Keir Hardie says:—‘“ The real rat plague, 
then, in India, is poverty, and the flea which spreads the 
disease is the Government.” We trust that Mr. Keir 

ie was honest with himself, calculated the probable 
effect of his words, and was convinced, according to his 
lights, of the necessity of uttering them when he wrote 
that sentence. How do such accusations reappear? In 
Dhingra’s statement in the Police Court we find this : 
“[hold the English responsible for the murder of eighty 
millions of people in the last fifty years.” ‘The Master of 
Elibank gives the answer :— 

“The main principles of State relief in seasons of drought are 
now settled beyond discussion, and I can claim for the Indian 
Government that their methods are the hard-won products of 
experience and continuous thought ever siuce India passed under 
the rule of the Crown. ‘This isa fact too often overlooked by a 
certain school of over-severe critics of the labours of British 
administration in India. ‘The British Indian Government 
jnherited no guidance in this respect from the Indian rulers 
who preceded them. It was not that there were no droughts or 
famines in pre-British days. Ou the contrary, there is ample 
evidence that under Indian rule there were grievous famines 
pnd appalling misery, desolation, and waste, aud no settled 
policy of relief or prevention, ‘There were few roads, no 
railways; such irrigation works as existed were antiquated 
and merely tavks. If the food-supply of a district failed, the 

ple died. ‘here is no record of famiue-relief campaigns, 

Ease such things were unknown. Sir John Hewitt, the 
able Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, draws a 
very interesting comparison between the drought of 1907 and 
that of 1900. In their intensity there was little difference 
between them, but there was great difference in the bearing of 
the people. ‘I'he 1900 famine was a labourers’ famine. They 
crowded on to the relief works from the first; but at the last 
famine the labouring population did not resort in large numbers 
to relief works, except in the very severely affected districts; and 
he draws the deduction that the position of the labouring classes 
has improved during the last ten years. Hvalso states that wages 
have risen in the provinces in much greater proportion than the 
price of food, and he concludes with these words: ‘That labour 
has become dearer and more independent every year, and to 
a large extent the cultivating classes no longer depend svlely 
on cultivation.” I claim on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment that its many years of devoted and humanitarian work 
are now bearing fruit. Railways and canals have deprived 
the most intense drought of its terrors, and the Government's 
relief policy on each successive occasion becomes more delicately 
adjusted and more conspicuously successful in its results. With 
regard to the plague, its decreasing virulence during the last two 
years is encouraging. In 1906 it was hoped that the worst had 
been seen of the disease. In each of tie two immediately pre- 
ceding years the mortality had exceeded one million, but in 1906 
it had dropped to 357,000, and keen was the disappointment of 
the Indian Government when the following year proved to be the 
worst that had been experienced. A mortality of upwards of 
1,500,000 showed that the enemy had lost none of its strength. 
But in 1908 the death-rate was reduced to one-ninth of that of 
the preceding year—namely 150,000; and the first six months of 
this year, in which, owing to climatic reasons, the mortality is 
always much higher than in the latter part of the year, amounted 
to 84,000. Let me at once say in fairness to the Indian peoples 
that they are beginning to understand the principles under which 
it should be combated, and are showing an increasing disposition 
to co-operate with the Government in their endeavours to deal 
with its scientific aspect. ‘The Government of India are fully 
alive to their responsibilities, and attach so much importance to 
disseminating knowledge that simplo instruction on the subject 
of the plague and sanitation is now given in the elementary 
schools of the land.” 

It is not only in India that inconceivable harm is done 
by Mr. Keir Hardie and other Members of Parliament. 
We have before us a copy of the French paper L’Lelair, 
in which the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie is made the text 
of an article headed “ L’Inde Pressurée par |’Angleterre,” 
in which fabulous tortures and tyrannies by the British 
in India are recounted, and the usual lesson is drawn 
from an amazing fabrication that Britain has no right to 
preach to other countries. Thus wild, prejudiced, cruel, 
and demonstrably false statements—to call them by no 
worse name—about the British authorities in India made 
by their own countrymen will inevitably be used to 
weaken all the moral influence we have with Belgium in 
the Congo, with Russia in her treatment of her own 
people, and indeed everywhere throughout the world. 





A DUKE'S DILEMMA. 
TE propose to ask of our readers that they will 
brace themselves for a vast imaginative flight, 
picture to themselves a Radical Duke, and allow themselves 





to consider what his attitude would be in view of 
the present Budget. Whether Dukes ever indulge in 
svliloquies, outside Lord Beaconsfield's novels, we do not 
know, but if they do, our imaginary Duke’s thoughts 
might take somewhat of this form :— 

“T have been a bit of a Radical all my lifa I hardly 
know how it began, but I fancy what brought it acout may 
have been the hope of getting rises out of my aunts and 
uncles. That did not last very long, because I found it 
impossible to get them to take me seriously. So I gave 
up talking Radicalism, and, perhaps for that very reason, 
thought it the more. Anyhow, it has always seemed to 
me that there is a great deal of sense in what Radical 
speakers say about us. I don’t see any particular reason 
why I should be at the top of the tree, and so many fellows 
at the bottom, or very near it. I have spokeu pretty 
often to workmen employed on the estate, whichever it is, 
that I happen to be staying at—I have so many that I 
can hardly be said to live on any one of them—and 
it is astonishing what sensible things they say about 
the present order of society,—things, at all events, 
to which I have no auswer ready. If I had been a 
French Duke in the time of the Revolution, I might have 
gone along with the Jacobins—till they guillotined me, 
But being only an English Duke, I had no opportunity of 
coming to such a distinguished end. So I have just done 
the best I could,—lived up to the last penny of my income, 
because I was told that a Duke ought not to save, and 
consumed all the wealth I could, because it was all produced 
by others, and I thought that to consume it was the surest 
way of preventing unemployment. But now, if I am to 
listen to the leaders of my choice, I have been wrong all 
my life. I won’t quite say that till now I have thought 
the consumption of wealth produced by others my sole 
function, but it is quite true that I have thought it my 
chief one. What I have hitherto esteemed a virtue now 
turns out—if the Chancellor of the Exchequer is right— 
to be very much nearer a vice. A Duke, it seems, ought 
not to spend money. He should let the greater part of 
his income lie at his bankers, until they have found a proper 
investment for it. ‘hat may be very good advice to a 
Duke who has just succeeded to the title and has his list 
of obligations to make out for himself. But it is no better 
than a conundrum for a Duke who is too old to change his 
whole mode of life, and is not yet convinced that Mr. 
Lloyd George is any more infallible than Pius X. Sol 
mean to go on as I have been doing all my life, and only 
make such changes as the Budget imposes on me. 

I sometimes wonder whether a Radical workman's idea 
of how a Duke ought to manage his income is much nearer 
the mark thau a Duke’s idea of how a Radical workman 
should spend his wages. But supposing that he knows 
more about me than I know about him, I should very 
much like to have his opinion on the best means of 
meeting the new taxes. I began by saying that I live up 
to my income, and of course I do not deny that my 
income is a very large one. It is not so large as it was, 
because for some years past my solicitor has been advising 
me to prepare for what he calls ‘a wave of Radical 
uscendency’ by paying off old charges, and iu this way 
doing justice—at least, so he is always telling me—to my 
successor in the title. But stili, when everything has been 
allowed for, I am a very rich mau, and for being very 
rich I have got to pay what Mr. Chamberlain used to call 
ransom, ‘That means, I suppose, that I am not only to 
pay in proportion to my means, like my neighbours, but 
that I must pay something more than my fair proportion 
by way of penalty for being rich. I don’t complain 
of this. Indeed, when I have been talking to other 
Dukes I have sometimes said the very same thing. But 
now that it has come to doing it I am in a difficulty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says—at least, so I 
read him—that I ought not to consume wealth produced 
by others, and from this it seems to follow that I must 
consume as little wealth as possible, For that all the 
wealth I consume must go ou being produced by others 
is inevitable. When I was a young man I had rather 
a weakness for metalwork, and in an out-of-the-way 
room in oue of my houses I used to make little ornaments 
and trifles of that kind. When they were made I could 
think of no way of finding cut whether they were worth 
anything except by having them offered for sale. But 
when I suggested this to she man I used to buy the 
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metal from, he begged pardon for reminding me that 
the market for these things was not a large one, and 
that if my work were offered in the neighbourhood it 
would ruin the few workmen who made such things for 
a livelihood. This destroyed all my hopes of ever 
having for my function, even my smallest function, the 
consumption of wealth produced by myself. 

Of course the moment I read of the Duke of this 
or Lord that meeting the Budget by turning off 
labourers I was shocked at their heartlessness. If I 
have to find money for new taxes, I said to myself, 
not a penny of it shall come from a lessened wages- 
bill. But when I came to devise other methods of 
finding money for this purpose—I calculate I shall have 
to pay out £3,000 a year more in taxes than I have 
done hitherto—methods from the use of which I 
should be the only sufferer, I found myself in a 
network of difficulties, and there I seem likely to 
remain. The first thing, I suppose, that one ought to 
forgo is one’s pleasures, so with them I began. I[ am 
fond of the sea, and I have a good yacht. I enjoy 
grouse-shooting, and I have a good moor. Here, then, I 
thought, are two things to begin with. They are luxuries, 
no doubt, though I can honestly say that, except these two 
things, there is hardly anything that gives me real 
pleasure. But when I sent for my captain and told him 
that I was thinking of giving up yachting, he drew a 
very long face. ‘Your Grace,’ he said, ‘is not alone in 
wishing to economise in view of increased taxation. 
There is a regular slump in yachts in consequence of 
the Budget, and if you send me and my crew adrift I 
don’t see much chance of any of us getting another 
berth.” The man has been with me for fifteen years, and 
so have most of the crew, and I fear they have had so 
easy a time in the yacht that they would find ordinary 
sea work, even if they could get it, a terrible hardship. 
After that I sent for my head-keeper and told him 
that I was thinking of selling one of my moors. 
He made much the same answer as the captain. ‘We 
and our families,’ he said, ‘have lived very happily under 
your Grace. You have taken an interest in our sons 
and daughters, aud helped us to put them out in life. You 
have kept us in constant employment, and you have 
pensioned us when we grew old. Perhaps the next owner 
of the moor may work it as you have done, but there are a 
good many gentlemen who do not look at things in quite the 
sume way, and the day that we see the last of your Grace 
will be a bad day for all of us.’ Here were two ways of 
meeting the new taxes disposed of. From luxuries that I 
keenly enjoy I passed to others which give me no real 
pleasure. What, I said to myself, does a man want with 
more than at most two houses? I have five, and I keep 
up all of them as if I had no other. We have always 
taken pride in the completeness of our several establish- 
ments. Whether the owner is there or not makes no 
difference to the staff. The gardens are as perfect, 
the stables as well cared for, the house kept in as good 
order, as though the master were always resident. What 
ean be simpler than selling at least one out of the five, 
aud so making that difference between income and expendi- 
ture which will be wanted to meet the tax-collector’s demand. 
I may, indeed, find a purchaser who will employ as much 
labour on the estate as I do. But then I began to wonder 
whether the conditions would really be the same. The 
traditional feeling will have vanished, the ties that 
for generations have bound together employer and 
workman will be broken. A sense of insecurity will 
have taken the place of the old happy certainty. The 
new owner may not like his purchase as much as he 
expected, and the estate may go on changing hands at 
short intervals. I suppose that this is the sort of change 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes to sce 
effected, and I do not deny that [ know estates on 
which a change of ownership will be a blessing. But 
I have to think of my own case, and, honestly, I think it 
most unlikely that it will be a blessing in mine. 

No doubt I may distribute my retrenchments over 
many departments, instead of concentrating them on one. 
I may keep my yacht, my moor, my houses, and try to get 
the money [ want in other ways. But everywhere I am 
met by the same difficulty, though not in the same 
degree. If I use fewer motors, and go on using old 
ones when but for the Budget I should have bought 





a 
new ones, I am quite sure that, though I shall not knoy 
the workmen whom I have put out of employment, Mogers 
So-and-so, the motor builders, will know them. Wherever 
I turn I see that economy in expenditure is economy jg 
the employment of labour. When the money is wanted for 
national purposes we must all submit to our share of incon. 
venience. But these new taxes appear, even in the speech, 
of their chief authors, to wear a different character, The, 
are taxes with a moral and political object, and in my ease jj 
seems to me that the burden is laid on the wrong shoulders 
Whatever I do in the way of retrenchment, it is not my 
consumption, stately or otherwise, that will be lessened 
but the consumption of men to whom I am a source of 
income. I might, indeed, sell a picture or two, but after 
Norfolk’s experience few Dukes will like to do that again, 
Pictures are no longer considered private property, and | 
should be told that I was only robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Will Mr. Lloyd George take pity upon such an 
anomaly as a Radical Duke, and tell me in detail how to 
meet his demands without injuring any one but myself? 
I don’t want to avoid paying my fair share of the new 
taxation, I don’t want to, in fact I won’t, cut down my 
charity subscriptions, and I can’t bear the idea of dis. 
missing men in my employ. What I want is to be shown 
some way of making the necessary saving of £3,000 a 
year under which only [ and the Duchess will feel the 
difference and have to give up things. Because I haven't 
found it, it seems rather hard to be told that I am callous 
and selfish, aud that I ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

Our imaginary Duke’s political economy may be some- 
what hazy, but we should like to associate ourselves with 
his request. 








OUR DEBT TO TENNYSON. 
TOSE who are not yet old have become so much 
accustomed to regard Tennyson as a contemporary 
that it is with something like surprise one is reminded that 
he was born a hundred years ago,—on August 6th, 1809. He 
came of a family which was in itself a small nest of singing- 
birds. Two of his brothers, Frederic and Charles, wrote 
excellent poetry. The future Laureate, of course, made his 
first literary appearance in conjunction with his brother 
Charles, and those who like to trace the workings of heredity 
will always be concerned to remember that Dr. ‘lennyson, the 
father of these men, was not only a writer of verse, but a 
musician. Surely one perceives in all Tennyson's poetry the 
priceless heritage of a sensitive, and indeed faultless, ear. 
It was said by Aristotle that it is a law of Nature that 
remarkable men should be born in clusters, just as Nature 
produces from time to time exceptionally generous yields of 
the fruits of the earth. The year 1809 saw the birth not only 
of Tennyson, but of Darwin, Gladstone, Lord Houghton, and 
Edward FitzGerald, as we are reminded in a delightful 
centenary lecture on Tennyson, compounded of learning and 
informality, by Dr. Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University (“The Centenary 
of ‘Tennyson,’ Clarendon Press, Is.) Yet 1809 fell in 
an era of melancholy for England and Europe. Sir John 
Moore had fallen at Corunna early in the year; Napoleon, it 
is true, had withdrawn from Spain, but not before he had 
regained Madrid. The English had been driven to the sea; 
Saragossa had been taken, and the Peninsular War had still 
to be fought. Nelson had bought for his country immunity 
from invasion when he fell at Trafalgar; but beyond the seas 
the prospect was everywhere menacing and sinister. Con- 
templating this medley of portents and vexations, one thinks 
that Tennyson as a child could have had no conception, except 
in a poet's dreams, of the solidifying and the development of 
the British Empire during a long peace. But even in his 
early days he acquired an ideal passion for liberty which 
was perhaps the chief intellectual and spiritual process 
produced in him by the passing shadow of the Napoleonic 
conquests. As a boy he was seized with a desire to do 
honour to the memory of Byron in Greeee, and fight in the 
Greek War of Independence of 1827; and nearly forty years 
later his reception of Garibaldi in England, and _ his 
admiration for him, will always be remembered, not only 
as one of the most graceful international incidents, but as 
a formal and deliberate indication of the poet's political 
tendency. 








When Byron died at Missolonghi in 1824 the meaning of 
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the world had seemed to be at an end for Alfred Tennyson, 
and its brightnese eclipsed. He scratched upon a rock at bie 
father’s home in Lincolnshire the words “Byron is dead. 
But, little as he knew it, the death of Byron and the 
vanishing of the European ferment at the end of the 
French ware were only the beginning of his career. He 
became by right of personality and merit the unrivalled 
seer of the Victorian era, and all that that era implies. It 
bas been the fashion for some time—a fashion we are glad to 
think already declining—to forget the amazing achievements 
of the nineteenth century in a priggish fluster of vexation at 
certain signs of Philistinism in art and a certain dowdiness and 
prudery in the social order. But that era also saw the ordered 
rise of democratic government; the securing of a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy and its restoration to dignity and respect ; 
the realisation of the meaning and mission of the Empire; 
the incredible progress of science, invention, and industry; 
the abolition of slavery and the final accomplishment 
of personal liberty at home. There is not one of these 
things which has not affected and illumined the verse of 
Tennyson. 

He was a great Englishman, and even such a temperate 
philosophy of cosmopolitanism as we come across in his poetry 
always contains the express reservation that the beginning of 
all sympathy with others, and understanding of them, is love 
of one’s own country. Charity in politics, as in other things, 
begins at home. If the Victorian era has suffered a confused 
and quite undeserved disrepute, Tennyson has notoriously and 
not unnaturally shared it. Like the Victorian era itself, how- 
ever, he already emerges. The demand for a little more time 
in which to form a final judgment of Tennyson is due simply 
to a timid unwillingness, very characteristic of superior 
persons, to commit themselves to a warm approval of any- 
thing created by their contemporaries. The scientific specula- 
tion which runs like a thread through so many of Tennyson’s 
poems is, indeed, the common property to-day of every news- 
paper and every boy in a secondary school; but Tennyson, 
using of course the language of the poet, not of the man of 
science (with an unmistakable exactitude, nevertheless), 
actually set down some of the main principles of the Darwinian 
hypothesis in advance of Darwin. Further than that, those 
who have in mind the recent achievements in aerial navigation 
must join in the chorus of wonder, stale though it be by now, 
that in “ Locksley Hall ” Tennyson seems to have had a clear 
vision of the inventions to which we are attaining. We 
certainly shall not argue that Tennyson's art should be judged 
in any final sense from “ Locksley Hall,” but the following 
lines surely illustrate the speculative side of his genius as 
well as that cosmopolitan aspect in which his speculation 
so often culminated :— 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 
new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 

shall do: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm ; 


Till the war-drum tkrobb’d no longer, and the battle flags 

were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

The Princess is perhaps the most striking instance of the 
boldness which Tennyson is often said to want; it is unique,— 
original, constructive, filled with graceful fancy, and yet stable 
in its good sense. It is a complete treatise on the rights 
of women, and might be studied very profitably throughout 
the kingdom to-day. Tennyson was a master of an extra- 
ordinary variety of forms, and it astonishes us now to notice 
how the world has borrowed all from him and yet is 
unconscious of the debt. As he himself has said, 

“ All can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 
Just as the world takes this dower of metrical models for 
granted, so does it often assume the scientific foresight of 
Tennyson to be nothing wonderful, dully judging it in the 





light of its own ready-made knowledge. Again, it is the 
fashion to turn for an embodiment of the mediaeval spirit to 
the work of William Morris and Rossetti, and naturally so as 
these poets stand almost for that alone. But let us not forget 
that Tennyson before them took this medium, so to speak, in 
his stride, employed it for one poem (“The Lady of Shalott”) 
superlatively well, and then left it for others and for ever. 
His lyrics have a beauty which at places touches the Shake- 
spearean standard. Many of these lyries are, of course, as 
full of “ quotations” as Hamlet. Surely an ear is incapable of 
judging melody which does not thrill at the exceptional beauty 
of these lines from the famous unrlhymed song iu The Princess : 

“Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more.” 
Or the immortal :— 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


In those lines, as again in 
“ Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Captain lie ; 
There the sunlit occan tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 
And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing,” 
Tennyson suggests with a kind of pious restraint the sublime 
indifference of Nature which sweeps, inexorable, like a 
triumphal car over the emotions of man. No one bas done 
this quite so well, though we can never forget the passage in 
which Matthew Arnold leaves the dead body of Sohrab 
between the lines at the culmination of the great tragedy, 
to turn immediately to an unforgettable description of the 
river, serene, masterful, and perfectly beautiful, flowing 
onwards to the sea. 

Let us admit that Tennyson, certainly in his earlier poems, 
had not the great vision of, say, Wordsworth. Several of his 
characters come to our memory more by reason of their 
decorative names than of their personalities, which are wan 
and shadowy. But what a lesson and encouragement that he 
grew step by step with the age in which he lived, and deserved 
to become its most musical interpreter! He was always 
willing to learn; he profited by criticism, though he hated it 
by nature, and allowed it to burn into his sensitive soul, as 
many anecdotes relate. He shunned notoriety, but he did 
desire to be understood by his generation; and his verse does 
meet every condition he framed for it. It is great art, yet 
it can be understood by any one who can read; his radiant 
images are never magnified by over-sensuous tricks of 
language; they are contained within surprisingly severe 
limits. The “Idylls” and “ The Lotos-Eaters” may be read in 
particular proof. He has been decried as a too pliant and 
urbane reconciler of the contradictory convictions of the 
brain and the soul. But this signifies to us that he was a 
man of a truly Greek temperance. He loved his country, its 
ideals, its temper, its moderation, and its methods, and he 
sang their praises. There are many critics, destructive and 
sceptical in character, who suppose that nothing good can 
come out of a mind which is not in revolt. Tennyson was a 
disciplined citizen, not a revolutionary. We like him the 
better and trust him the more. He is said to have been 
intolerant of the mob, arrogant, and really and by consequence, 
as it were, happier in the company of Norman blood than of 
simple faith. Wedo not know; some people may be alienated 
by his special amenities, but at all events it is safe to say, in 
the words which were used, we believe, by Burne-Jones, that 
“if a thing is a work of art it does not matter what its defects 
are, and if it is not a work of art it does not matter what its 
merits are.” All Tennyson's work was art. It is a marriage 
of sense and sound, “ understandable of the people,” and yet 
making no conscious concessions to them, That is chiefly 


why the English people are deeply in Tennyson's debt. 
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SOCIAL FEARLESSNESS. 
N the handicap of life social fearlessness is an immense 
advantage. It is almost the equivalent of birth. The 
strange thing is that it should be so uncommon. A small 
amount of reflection should encourage even the most arrant 
social coward. Society is the only place in which courage is 
actually a protection. Roughly speaking, no harm can 
happen to us if only we are not afraid. Intrepidity implies 
almost no risk. Yet how few of us can say to ourselves that 
our hearts bave never sunk in a new social atmosphere, or 
that we have never lost our heads in the presence of those 
persons who cultivate the repute of social greatness and dread. 
But there are a few men and women to whom social fear is 
unknown. We can all call to mind some such. They belong 
to many types and to all ranks of life. 

Some of the socially fearless are among the most lovable 
characters in the world. There are a few childlike natures 
who retain for ever an instinctive trust in humanity. 
They seem always to be in sympathy with their company. 
They know how to disarm the world. As a rule, there is 
something in their attitude towards strangers which we can 
only describe as deference; but their deference, like that of 
children, lies very close to dignity. They pay it instinctively 
to every one, to rich and poor alike, as the best-mannered 
children pay it. They never, as we say, let themselves down; 
yet they seem always to be looking up. There is something 
in them of the very spirit of youth, and they have always the 
supreme charm of happiness. Men say that they are lucky; 
it would be truer to say that they are gifted. 

But it is not only the good who are fearless, though the 
world, with its instinctive desire to give admiration, would like 
to think so. Even socially the notion is a fallacy. ‘There are 
plenty of bullies who love to strike terror and plenty of thick- 
skinned persons into whom one only wishes that terror could 
be struck ; plenty also of men and women to whom social life, 
though fate obliges them to take part in it, is a matter of 
such small importance as to be impotent to rouse any emotion 
whatever. Of course there are a great variety of thick skins 
Some insensitive people are attractive and very restful. They 
do not need to be considered; they take things as they come. 
They do not notice this person's airs, or that person's 
ungraciousness. Differences of atmosphere are not recognised 
by them. Their notion of social intercourse is to answer 
when you are spoken to, speak when you have something to 
say, and ask what you want to know. On this principle they 
get through their social lives very comfortably, and on the 
whole they find society very pleasant and interesting. Any 
snub they may get they innocently put down to the ill 
manners of the snubber, and, for themselves, they never hurt 
any one except by accident. Other thick-skinned persons are, 
however, nothing but a nuisance. No one can abate them. 
They always come where they are not wanted. They push 
into every enclosure, no matter the reason of its reservation. 
They pay to all above them the sometimes unpalatable and 
always unwholesome compliment of constantly seeking them. 
There is a form of social brute-courage which generally 
belongs to the most complete snobs and the most expert 
brain-pickers. They try to share in joys with which the 
stranger should not intermeddle, and offer sympathy for 
sorrows of which the afflicted persons were boping that 
they did not know. They are a ceaseless source of annoy- 
ance to strangers, and of shame to their intimates. “The 
worst of her is that you can’t offend her,” said a poor woman 
not long ago to the present writer, as she described a socially 
fearless neighbour who left her neither peace nor privacy. 

Neither of these types means any harm. Among the 
socially fearless, however, there are some really ill-natured 
and cruel people. For them, as a rule, social life is the whole 
of life. Not to know its minutest rules, or to ignore them 
by reason of other cares, is a crime, and the punishment 
of such crime is sport. Nearly always they get on in the 
world, or one might say they have got on. Their arrogance 
is usually the outcome of success. Just now and then, 
when they have rendered a shy person desperate with fright, 
they get a blow back which lookers-on hope they may 
really feel, but anyhow they have too much courage to 
show it. Outside criminality, there is perhaps no study 
in the world so destructive of sympathy and judgment as the 
minute study of social custom, with all its ramifications and 
its bearing on social grade; and when it is attuined there 








is no knowledge in the world so ephemeral and icable 
Yet to how many social strugglers is it the crown and Beal of 
their triumph. No doubt there are a few people Who, borg 
where social knowledge seems to come by instinct, overraty 
their birthright, and enjoy it most when it is made Conspicuony 
by contrast; but they are rare. There are some god 
fearless people, who, because they startle the timid, are ogg. 
sionally confused with the unkind, who simply go on th 
principle of saying and doing as they like. If they are me, 
and women of goodwill, they are among the most whe 

of social elements. They accord the liberty they demand 
The higher up in the world they are, the more good they 
do. They destroy the game of the student of fashion, maks 
straight the path of the able ignorant, and keep the social 
waters sweet with movement. 

Inevitably the greater number of the socially fearless an 
to be found among the highly placed. There is, of course, 
a purely physical terror of a crowd to which we believs 
certain people in every rank of life are equally subject. 1 
them a sense of hostility comes with numbers, and if chang 
places the crowd-shy person in « conspicuous position among 
a number of eyes, he has a sense of almost unbearable dis. 
comfort. A man or woman may be socially fearless—that 
is, may be able to face any social dilemma or any change of 
social circumstance with absolute calm—and yet be quite 
unnerved by a sudden sense of conspicuousness among a con. 
course of people. Social courage is susceptible of no such test, 
any more than physical courage can be judged of by tolerance 
or intolerance of heights. Putting aside this constitutional 
form of shyness, it is difficult to see why the very highly placed 
should ever feel any social fear. Can one imagine a shy 
King? Is it possible that Royalty may sometimes feel shy in 
their desire to put other people at their ease? Do the very 
great sometimes turn cold and stiff as they realise that they 
have failed to charm away a hauteur’ which may have a 
humble origin, or an awkwardness which hides first-tate 
ability, or when they have failed—for once—to render 
transparent that opaque social barrier through which, if they 
love human nature, they would often like to examine the 
real man? A baffled desire to please is a fruitful source of 
shyness, and that desire may spring, and in gracious natures 
does spring, from benevolence and intelligence as well as from 
self-seeking and folly. We sometimes wonder whether a new 
shyness may not have attacked the socially great of late 
years. They do not live any longer exclusively among 
themselves. Are they ever rendered shy by the atmosphere 
of criticism which the newcomer must bring with him? If we 
may believe their own account—their social biographies and 
published letters—they have changed considerably in manners 
and customs. In deference, one wonders, to what emotion? 

Of all the people who ought by all the rules of logie to 
be socially fearless, we should put the social artist first, We 
mean the person whose whole pleasure is in the drama of 
life, and whose delight it is to express his impressions. 
Oddly enough, this is not the case. The man or woman who 
ought to accept even disagreeable social experience gladly, as 
so much grist to his or her mill, is often very fearful. Even 
that rarest of all things, the consciousness of genius, bas no 
power to strengthen the shaking social knees, though, like 
Henry 1V., their owners may not give in, but pursue their end 
in gallant terror. ‘lake the Brontés as a case in point. 

More of those flood-tides which lead on to fortune are 
missed through social fear, we should imagine, than through 
any other single cause. Let their powers be what they may, 
few men, be they labourers or princes, and no women cal 
afford to do without favour. How many people with courage 
to analyse their own failure must trace it to social fear? 
Can social courage be cultivated? About as much, we 
imagine, as courage in any other form. Some men are born 
timid and some fierce, some fearful and some friendly. We 
cannot alter our nature; but, roughly speaking, the majority 
of those who have undergone drill and discipline not only do 
best at the moment of danger, but suffer least. 





COUNTRY NAMES OF FLOWERS. 

7 HO was it that first quoted the saying of the old 
\ countrywoman, that “as soon as a thing gets into 
print it dies”? She meant, of course, that as soon as the 
old country stories became “immortalised” in print, they 
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vsased to be the live oral tradition of the village. There was 
no need to repeat them, even if anybody in these learned days 
would be so simple as to believe them: there they were on the 
bookshelf. How many country names, and especially how 
many names of flowers, have vanished with the old stories? 
Many, we admit, have been preserved in the books written on 
gardening and on wild flowers, but how many have the 
country people themselves forgotten? If print could kill 
anything, it would kill the old names. The new generation of 
gardeners would read Latin side by side with English 
properly spelt, and “low-bellies ” and “ castle-areas would 
vanish as surely as snapdragon is changing to antirrhinum. 
Jt would be interesting to put into the hands of a cottager 
or gardener of the old school a list of flowers taken from an 
Elizabethan garden or herbal, and see what he would make of 
it. Perhaps the shepherd's speech in Ben Jonson's masque, 
Pan's Anniversary, would do as well as any other. It is a 
long list of flowers, and is delightful reading in itself. Three 
nympbs precede the shepherd on the stage, each strewing 
flowers from her prickle, or open wicker basket. The shepherd 
addresses them :— 
“ Well done, my pretty ones! rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropped: then hence, and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower, 
Bring corn-flag, tulips, and Adonis’ flower, 
Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine, 
Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 
Blue harebells, pagles, pausies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle, and the fair-haired hyacinth ; 
Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 
The checked, and purple-ringéd daffodillies, 
Bright crown imperial, king-spear, holly hocks, 
Sweet Venus-navel, and soft lady-smocks ; 
Bring, too, some branches forth of Daphne's hair, 
And gladdest myrtle for these posts to wear, 
With spikenard weaved and marjoram between, 
And starred with yellow-golds and meadows-queen.” 
How many gardeners could put modern English names to 
the whole list? Even with Gerard’s “ Herbal” to help, the 
identification need not be very easy, for Gerard’s index is by 
no means complete, and search of the index alone would 
leave half-a-dozen at least unmentioned. Many of Ben 
Jonson’s field and garden flowers bear the same names 
to-day that he knew; there should be no difficulty with 
tulips, ox-eye daisies, columbines, pinks, king-cups, pansies, 
carnations, and hollyhocks. But would everybody under- 
stand that the corn-flag is a gladiolus, and when Gerard 
explains that Adonis’ flower is “ maythes,” or “red 
camomill,” would most gardeners be further enlightened 
by learning that “ our London women do call it Rosearubie” ? 
Goldy-locks is another name for more than one flower. 
Gerard gives the name to maidenbair moss, and to mothweed, 
but goldilocks in our modern books of field flowers is wood 
crowfoot, ranunculus auricomus, one of the many flowers 
known vaguely as buttercups. Goulands are another kind of 
crowfoot, but the country name that survives for goulands 
to-day is bachelors’ buttons. The root seems to be somewhere 
in “ golden” and in the Scottish “ gowan,” which is the yellow- 
centred ox-eye daisy. But sops-in-wine, and flower-gentle, and 
yellow-golds,—who would be certain of these? Puagles, spelt 
“paigles,” still survive on village tongues, though they were 
called cowslips in Shakespeare’s day, too. Sops-in-wine 
Gerard explains as carnations, though Jonson apparently 
thinks them different flowers; Gerard adds two other names 
for the clove carnation,—horseflesh and blunket. Flower- 
gentle is the amaranth, our Love-lies-bleeding ; flower-de-luce 
is, of course, fleur-de-lys, the conventional lily formed from 
the iris; king-spear is asphodel; Venus-navel is navelwort, or 
wall pennywort; Daphne's hair presumably is a branch of 
bay; meadows-queen is our meadow-sweet; and Gerard's 
note on lady-smocks, or milkmuids, is pretty. They are called 
“in English cuckow flowers,” he writes. “At the Namptwich, 
in Cheshire, where I had my beginning, Ladie smockes, which 
hath given me cause to cliristen it after my countrie fashion.” 
He adds an odd little touch, too, to what he writes on daffodils. 
Daffodil was always a vague name, and the purple-ringed 
daffodil is our pheasant’s-eye narcissus with the crimson ring 
to its yellow cup. But the checked daffodil is not a daffodil 
at all; it is our purple fritillary, and Gerard's “ ginny hen 
flower.” It is “checkered most strangely, in so much that 
every leafe seemeth to be the feather of a ginnie hen, whereof 
it took its name.” When did it begin to be called the 
snake’s-head fritillary ? 








Plants and flowers named from their resemblance in shape 
to familiar country objects are, of course, some of the 
commonest of all. There are the crane’s-bills and the stork’s- 
bills, and it is a long step back into the past to find cranes 
and storks familiar birds of our countryside, though herons 
are still vaguely miscalled cranes. But is there in any county 
glossary a hern’s-bill? Shepherd’s-needle and sbepberd’s- 
purse are two names obviously bestowed because of the form 
of the seedpod, and other flowers are named from the shape 
of the leaves. All the crowfoots are called after their 
spreading, spiky foliage, and the moneyworts and pennyworts 
suggest the notion of coins with the flat circular green 
leaves which they strew on the ground or trail over the wall. 
Herb-twopence is a vivid name for the better-known creeping 
Jenny; the reason for it is plain at once if you look at the 
pairs of green discs set opposite each other along that most 
persistent stem. Other instances are obvious, and one or two 
better than the more frequent name; foxglove, snapdragon, 
tiger-lily, lady’s cushion, which is an old name for scabious, 
and lady’s lace, which is certainly much prettier than dodder. 
But some of the resemblances which our forefathers saw are 
difficult to discover. The leaf of hound's-tongue has just 
sufficient likeness to a dog's tongue hanging out to justify the 
name, but lamb’s-tongue, the country name for the ribwort 
plantain, is much further from the mark. The really 
interesting name for lamb's-tongue is kemps, which is 
possibly derived from the Anglo-Saxon word for soldier. 
Kemps are the wiry-stemmed plantain flowers with which 
country children fight flower-duels, slashing at each head of 
blossom in turn. It is something to-day to be able to look 
on at a battle which has been waged intermittently for two 
or three thousand years. Now and then, again, a flower will 
be named partly from its shape and partly from some 
distinctive property which it possesses, and it may be difficult 
to tell which is the earlier name. Goat’s-beard, for instance, 
the shape of whose balf-opened blossoms would certainly 
justify its name, is also culled go-to-bed-at-noon, and it 
certainly closes its petals about mid-day. But the resemblance 
in sound between go-to-bed and goat’s-beard can hardly be a 
mere coincidence. Here and there, too, you find different 
flowers with a common name sometimes a little difficult to 
understand. Eygs-and-bacon and butter-and-eggs seem to be 
interchungeable names for one of the double daffodils, and 
codlins-and-cream is another daffodil name; but codlins-and- 
cream, too, is au old name for willow herb. Gilliflower, with 
all its various explanations, “July-flower,” and “ giroflier” 
and “caryopbyllum,” belongs as often to the wallflower as to 
the clove; but why should one necessarily seek a common 
derivation for all the names? The strange thing is that so 
few flowers, comparatively speaking, should have been given 
the easy, familiar names of men and women, as the birds and 
beasts have been given them. There is creeping Jenny, and 
Jack-in-the-hedge, and ragged Robin and herb-Robert, and 
sweet-William who is also sweet-Joln, but how many more 
ure there? The country custom rather has been to name the 
children after the flowers. Perhaps the most fascinating 
names of all are those which are not merely fanciful or casual, 
but which bring through all the years the sense of intimate 
friendship and knowledge of travelling and toiling men of the 
common plants of wayside and field. It must huve been a 
ploughman who first called the wild pink vetch “ rest-harrow,” 
or “ wrest-harrow,” when it stopped his horses in the fallow, 
and the pimpernel bas been the shepherd's weather-glass ever 
since the nomad farmer first noticed that it shut its red petals 
in rain, ‘Two flowers belong less to farm work than to 
journeys and pilgrimage: the speedwell for those setting out 
in morning sunshine, and the traveller's joy for the bigh-roud 
on August afternoons. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE LAND CLAUSES. 


|To rux Epitorn or tus “ Spectatros.” | 
Srr,—For many years, in spite of divergent views, I have 
remained faithful to your paper,—attached to it by a certain 
fairness to opponents and openness to argument, which are in 
political affairs qualities rarer and more precious than rubies. 
But I regret to suy that I seem to have lost sight of those 
qualities in your attitude towards the Land Values Taxes ; and 
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your article entitled “A Second-Class Jack Cade” in your 
issue of Saturday, August 7th, seems a climax to a process of 
growing unreason. 

I submit that you have not yet given any sufficient reason 
for the nature of the hostility which you display towards 
proposals which are neither novel to political thinkers in this 
country, nor without example in the practice of other 
countries. The Land Values Taxes proposed by the present 
Government represent in essentials the same policy that was 
confirmed twice by a majority of the House of Commons in 
the Tory Parliament of 1900-6—a majority of 67 in 1904, and 
90 in 1905—on behalf of Mr. Charles Trevelyan’s Bill for the 
taxation of land values. The same policy was approved at 
four Conferences of the Municipal and other Rating 
Authorities of the United Kingdom between the years 1902 
and 1904,—on three of those occasions unanimously. It was 
sanctioned by a weighty minority Report of the Local Taxa- 
tion Commission of 1901, signed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord Blair Balfour, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir George 
Murray, and Mr. James Stuart. 

The same policy, this time in the form of an Increment- 
tax, has been adopted as a means of finding revenue in 
Frankfurt, Cologne, and nearly fifty communes of the State 
of Prussia (see the Land Taxes Blue-book, Cd. 4,750). It is 
about to be adopted in Hamburg, Dresden, and Leipzig, and 
has received the Parliamentary approval of the Reichstag as 
an Imperial tax. After four years’ experience of the tax, 
Frankfurt—as I have been informed by that distinguished 
man the Oberbiirgermeister Adikes—has found the tax a just 
and fruitful source of revenue. It is becoming a favourite 
with that class of German bureaucrat who makes a profession 
of presiding over the administration of the great German towns, 
and who is certainly neither a Socialist nor a revolutionary. 

Even more striking are the examples of lund values taxation 
which come to us from the Colonies. You yourself, Sir, have 
frequent occasion to urge Englishmen that they should take 
lessons from the self-governing Colonies. I agree. There 
can be nothing nobler than for a Mother-country to learn 
from hersons. But are we not to take lessons in social reform 
as well as in Imperial sentiment? The two things are closely 
knit together. New Zealand, Australia, Canada,—these are 
not countries which are on the down-grade. Not one of these 
countries is yet infected with revolutionary sentiment. And 
yet in each these or similar taxes on land values are now a 
rich and increasing source of revenue. One-sixth of the total 
revenue received from rates and taxes in New Zealand is now 
drawn from taxes on unimproved land values. The Act of 
1908, which is gradually coming into force, will raise the New 
Zealand graduated Land-tax on an estate of £200,000 capital 
value to £5,000 a year,—2} per cent., or nearly sixpence in the 
pound. On an estate of £40,000 the tax will be £200 a year 
(see Blue-book, p. 77 and pp. 134 to 156). About 30 per cent. 
of the rates collected in the Colony of New Zealand are now 
levied on unimproved values, and every Report goes to show 
that these taxes have not only contributed revenue, but have 
immensely increased the prosperity of the Colony. 

The same story is true of South Australia, with the only 
difference of a greater preference for rating over taxation, 
and even of Canada, the most individualistic of our Colonies. 
Since February, 1873, there has been in Canada a “ Wild 
Land Tax,” varying from 1 to 5 per cent. on the assessed 
value of land. There, again, the Report of the Surveyor of 
Taxes (included in the Blue-book, pp. 216-20) is that this 
tax has stimulated building and discouraged extreme land 
speculation. It is a tax almost precisely similar to the 
Undeveloped Land Tax proposed by the British Government 
and being discussed during the present week by the House 
of Commons. 

Now, the question I want to ask you is,—Are these Colonies 
countries that have succumbed to the rule of Jack Cade? Is 
it conceivable that such a policy, adopted by the most pro- 
gressive nations in the Old and the New World, is likely to 
be of such a destructive character as to call for that novel and 
dangerous use of the powers of the House of Lords which 
you have been advocating week by week in your columns? 
And if not, is it not rather a perilous thing to use such 
heavy artillery against such very mild proposals? What 
will you have left if by any chance, in this land of ordered 


governmeut, a party should arise that would make proposals | 


of a really revolutionary character ? 








i — 

It may be true, as you suggest, that Great Britain either 
devours or destroys her reformers. Other nations, too, ere 
now have been known to make a habit of stoning their 
prophets, and those same stones have become before this 
the gravestones of the nations that have used them, The 
stationary forces in England are so strong as to place ey 
reformer in peril, and the sweets of wealth are so potent as to 
give him every temptation to surrender. But some of us, 
and you not least among the number, have been trying tg 
argue that all is not entirely well with England. If that bg 
so, may not our recent falling off be to some extent due to 
this chronic waste and defeat of reforming zeal, repeated from 
generation to generation and century to century >—Iam, Sir, &e., 

47 Campden House Court, W. HAROLD SpPenper. 

{[Mr. Spender and Mr. Charles Mallet, whose letter wa 
print below, write with such courtesy and good temper, 
and in a spirit so different from that of those who 
scream “Tyrant!” and “ Blackmailer!” because they 
happen to disapprove of the existing urban leasehold 
system, that it is a pleasure to engage in controversy with 
them. We accept Mr. Spender’s challenge, and will say onee 
more why we condemn the proposed Land-taxes as unjust 
and vicious. To talk of land or any other material thing 
paying a tax is nonsense. It tukes a man to pay a tay. 
There are various ways of calculating how much a man 
should pay in taxation. We hold that he should pay in 
proportion to his wealth. Men should pay much in taxes 
because they have much wealth,—z.e., because they are rich, 
What is the best way to ascertain whether a man is rich? In 
our opinion, the best measure of a man’s riches is his income. 
What he receives by the year is certain and definite. To 
arrive at it we need not bave recourse to guessing by valuers, 
To a very great extent income valuesitself. The Government, 
however, appear to think that the best measure of a man’s 
capacity to pay taxes is his possession of a particular form of 
landed property. They act on the principle that a man must 
be rich if he owns urban land. No doubt there is a good deal 
of urban land held by very rich men, but at the same time we 
all know plenty of poor men who own such land and plenty of 
very rich men who do not own an acre of urban land. In every 
such case the poor man will have to pay, and the rich man will 
escape. That is the result of pretending that things, not men, 
pay taxes. Tux people because they are rich, not because they 
own urban land. That, we venture tosay, is a far safer, saner, 
and sounder principle than that adopted by the Government. 
Mr. Spender’s appeal to the votes of a Tory House of 
Commons, to Mr. Charles Trevelyan, Lord Blair Balfour, 
Sir Edward Hamilton, and Sir George Murray, does not very 
greatly move us. If Mr. Spender cares to look up the files of 
the Spectator, he will find that we dissented strongly from the 
Report of the Local Taxation Commissioners. We may also 
note that, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh has shown again and 
again in the clearest and most convincing way, it is not in the 
least fair to quote him as having given the slightest encourage- 
ment to the principles on which the new Land-taxes are based. 
Mr. Spender’s appeal to German bureaucrats leaves us even 
colder. It reads like the kind of thing habitually said by the 
more ardent Tariff Reformers. They are very fond of asking 
why we think ourselves wiser than the great and wise states- 
men of Germany and America, who are Protectionists to a 
man. We do not think either the Oberbiirgermeister Adikes 
or Senator Aldrich a safe guide in public finance. As for the 
Colonies, is not Mr. Spender forgetting that the men who 
pay the Land-taxes there do not also pay Income-tax on their 
land? In most Colonies there is no taxing twice over in respect 
of a particular kind of property. But apart from this fact, 
let us ask him whether he approves of the Protectionist 
system so rigidly applied in our Colonies. If he is stilla 
Free-trader, as we trust he is, and condemns their tariffs, what 
would he say if we thereupon tried to convict him of insulting 
the Colonies? He bad better, we think, leave the Colonies out 
of the controversy. As to his point about the state of the 
nation, we admit that all is not well with England, but we 
shall never make things better through class tyranny and 
injustice and demagogiec vituperation—Eb. Spectator. } 


THE LIMEHOUSE SPEECH. 
(To rue Eprror or Tur ‘*Srecraror.”]} 
Sir,—Will you allow an old reader of the Spectator to 
challenge—even at the risk of being chastened in a footnote— 
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one of your arguments of last week? You are very indig- 
nant with the Chancellor of the Exchequer for having “ the 
hardihood to declare” that the Duke of Northumberland 

“demanded” the price of £900 an acre for a piece of land 
which he recently sold for a school, whereas this price was, in 
fact, awarded to the Duke by arbitration. But you do not 
dispute—you hardly seem to notice—the essential part of 
the Chancellor's statement that this land was previously rated 
at something like 30s. an acre. The point is not whether the 
Duke “demanded ” this price or only consented to take it—a 
distinction of comparative indifference to the community at 
large—nor yet whether the Duke was or was not well advised 
in securing the highest price he could for land required for 
such a purpose. The point is whether it is a right thing 
that land which, owing to the needs of the community, 
bas so high a selling value should be rated at so 
insignificant a sum,—whether land ought to be treated 
as almost valueless for purposes of taxation while it 
remains in the hands of the landlord, and yet acquire a 
substantial, if not an extravagant, value directly it is 
required for public needs. If this land was worth £900 an 
acre, it is clear to most of us that its owner ought to have 
been contributing in respect of it more than 30s. a year to 
public expenditure. We propose to make the owners of 
such land contribute something more. Whether the expendi- 
ture be national or local does not affect the principle at 
stake. Whether the proposals of the present Budget be the 
best possible way of remedying the anomaly is a matter on 
which the Liberal Party must be content to differ from 
you. But I cannot help wishing, if I may venture to say 
go, that the Spectator, which has always retained the respect 
of its opponents, could find it possible to conduct its 
campaign against the Budget without resort to such con- 
troversial methods as it has sometimes lately thought it 
necessary to employ. Free-traders have always valued the 
difference between the style of the Spectator and that of 
the National Review.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. MAuyet. 

House of Commons. 

[Mr. Mallet defends Mr. Lloyd George's treatment of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s case by saying that the land 
for which the Duke was paid at the rate of £900 an acre 
under the arbitrator's award was previously rated at some- 
thing like 30s. an acre. Is it right, Mr. Mallet asks, that 
land with so high a selling value should be rated at so 
insignificant a sum? We will answer this question by 
another. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that 
urban land is rated too low, why does not he propose to 
alter the system of land rating or valuation and make 
the Duke and other landlords pay at a higher rate? But 
Mr. Lloyd George does not do that. He proposes to 
leave the rates as they are, and to put in addition 
a heavy Imperial tax upon the land, out of which a 
dole, however, is to be given to the local authority. 
Does Mr. Lloyd George expect the Duke of Northumber- 
land on his own initiative to insist on paying higher 
rates than those demanded by law? Instead of con- 
tenting himself with saying that the Duke has not been 
paying high enough rates, Mr. Lloyd George holds him 
up to public detestation because, apparently, he did not 
refuse the sum awarded to him by an arbitrator acting 
according to law. In order to create prejudice, Mr. Lloyd 
George speaks about the need of a school to train the 
children who are to be the men to labour on the Duke’s 
property, and talks of landlords demanding extortionate 
prices. Surely Mr. Mallet does not consider the intro- 
duction of such matters a just or reasonable way of arguing 
the case for or against our present rating system. We 
will ask Mr. Mallet another question. Suppose, as possibly 
is the case, he owns a very rare Sir Joshua mezzotint 
worth £900. On this picture he pays no yearly tax. 
Under a new law the South Kensington Museum is 
given the right to purchase compulsorily any engraving 
required for educational purposes. The Museum pute into 
operation its compulsory powers, and an arbitrator says the 
Museum must pay Mr. Mallet £900. A year after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer infers that he is a rapacious 
tyrant for demanding such a price for a picture required to 
teach poor students the art of mezzotint. When we defend 
Mr. Mallet, what will be say if a third party intervenes and 
says: “Mr. Maliet has no grievance. Think of all the years 








in which his capital invested in the engraving contributed 
nothing to the revenue ?”--Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE REAL JACK CADE. 

[To tae Eprron or tux “Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—Why must the memory of that much-slandered man, 
Jack Cade, be still insulted by these unholy comparisons with 
present-day politicians? Joan of Are and Jack Cade have 
both suffered by Shakespeare’s monstrous caricatures. Joan 
of Are has been vindicated and beatified; why cannot justice 
be done to Cade? Shakespeare cared nothing for historical 
accuracy: he confounded cheerfully for dramatic purposes 
the demands of Wat Tyler with those of Cade and the men 
of Kent, and his absurd travesty of Cade’s revolt even to-day 
finds popular acceptance. 

Cade and the commons of Kent rose against the intolerable 
misgovernment of Suffolk and the gross mismanagement of 
the French war. Suffolk and two of his Ministers—Bishops 
Moleyns and Ayscough—were put to death by the people 
before Cade reached London, so general was the discontent. 
The demands of Cade and the commons were almost entirely 
for political and judicial reform. “They based their com- 
plaints and demands on the existence of grievances, political, 
constitutional, and local, which could not be gainsaid’’ (Stubbs, 
“Constitutional History”). Holinshed describes Cade as “a 
young man of a godly nature and right pregnant of wit,” and 
admits that when Buckingham and Archbishop Stafford met 
him in conference at Blackheath they found him “sober in 
talk, wise in reasoning, arrogant in heart, and stiff in opinions.” 
Cade's chief followers and supporters were the country 
gentlemen of Kent, Surrey, and Hast Sussex (see Durrant 
Cooper’s “ John Cade’s Followers in Kent”), and “ they had 
risen against the intolerable feebleness of the Government, 
which gave free play to every kind of malversation and 
tyranny. No man could enter a court of justice with any 
hope of success, unless he had interest at his back” (Sir 
J. H. Ramsey, “Lancaster and York”). Thorold Rogers 
warned us years ago that “the stories about Cade’s hostility 
to property and learning are late inventions of the Tudor 
annalists, and at variance with contemporary testimony.” 

Cade with his army of fifty thousand men in London 
maintained strict discipline and punished with death the one 
or two cases of robbery. That Cade himself compelled two 
City merchants to pay tribute is true. But the jewels Oade 
took from Malpas the draper (a strong Lancastrian) were the 
property of the Duke of York (with whom Cade claimed 
connexion as a Mortimer), and when they were sold with the 
rest of Cade’s goods later by order of the Crown the 
money was paid to York (see Devon’s Exchequer Rolls). 
Cade’s compulsory levy on Curtis, of St. Margaret Pattens, 
no doubt turned the City against the rising. But the City 
had welcomed Cade and the commons, and expressed no dis- 
approval of the beheading of Lord Say and Sheriff Crowmer. 
The City never voted a farthing towards the commissariat of 
Cade’s army; it was willing for Cade to do the political work 
of execution on unpopular Ministers and officials, and then 
meanly withstood him when that work was done. 

That Cade himself was a man of substance is proved by the 
Act of Attainder passed against him. That he was a brave, 
honest, disinterested patriot who, at this length of time, after 
study of the reign of Henry VI., can doubt? Surely we may 
look to the Spectator to do justice to Cade’s memory, and not 
to blacken it by likening the Captain of Kent to the cheap- 
Jack leaders of our Radicals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead, JOSEPH CLAYTON. 

[ We offer our sincere apologies to the memory of Cade for 
having compared him to Mr. Lloyd George. We had in our 
mind Shakespeare’s description. Though it was, no doubt, 
most unfair to Cade personally, Shakespeare drew for all 
time the portrait of the essential demagogue. We cannot 
resist quoting the passage in which Cade’s followers describe 
their leader’s aims and aspirations :— 

“ Bevis. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the 
commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it. 

Holland. So he had need, for tis threadbare. Well, I say it was 
never merry world in England since gentlemen came up. 

Bevis. O miserable age! virtue is not regarded in handicrafts- 
men, 

Holl. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 


Bevis. Nay, more, the king’s council are no good workmen. 
Holl, True; and yet it is said, labour in thy vocation; which is 
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as much to say as, let the magistrates be labouring men; and 
therefore should we be magistrates. 

Bevis. Thou hast hit it; for there's no better sign of a brave 
mind than a hard hand.” 


Cade’s own words complete the picture :— 


“Cade. Be brave, then; for your captain is brave, and vows 
reformation. There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves 
‘sold for a penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and 
I will make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be 
in common; and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass: and 
when I am king, as king I will be,— 

All. God save your majesty ! 

Cade. I thank you, good people: there shall be no money; all 
shall eat and drink on my score; and I will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and worship me 
their lord.” 


We may conclude with Cade’s words to one of his prisoners :— 


“It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men about thee 
that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable 
words as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” 


—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LORD ADVOCATE AND NATIONALISATION. 
(To Tux Epiron oF Tus “ SpgcraTon,” } 

Sr1r,—The Lord Advocate has announced the “ principle” 
that “the land of the country—the land as distinct from the 
buildings erected on it and from the improvements made upon 
it—belongs to the nation.” And he asserts this principle as 
the justification for the appropriation of a portion of the value 
of the land to public uses. (Parenthetically, it might be asked : 
Why not the whole, instead of a “portion” ?) The Lord 
Advocate is familiar with the maxim ezxpressio unius exclusio 
alterius est, and therefore impliedly admits the private owner- 
ship of “the buildings ” and “improvements” on it. But as 
these buildings and imp rovements—the bricks, stones, mortar, 
beams, fences, iron, steel, and other metal fittings, even the 
decorations of the walls and ceilings—were all originally a 
part or parts of “the land of the country,” it would seem 
to the simple-minded that the Lord Advocate ought to 
restate his “ principle” so as to concede to the persons whom 
the law at present rec ognises as the owners of “ the land of the 
country” only that portion of the “value” of their property 
which is equivalent to the labour which has been expended 
upon it, and upon the materials of which the buildings and 
improvements are composed. The rhetorical flights of a 
Socialistic Chancellor of the Exchequer speaking to a 
Limehouse audience may perhaps be passed over in silence, 
but surely a serious lawyer ought to be held to the logic of 
his profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S ANTI-FREE-TRADE 
RAILWAY POLICY. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”]} 
Srz,—It will be within the recollection of your readers that 
after the railway strike troubles some two years ago Mr. 
Lloyd George suggested that the Free-trade or competitive 
policy in English railways, which had lasted from the time of 
Sir Robert Peel, was out of date, and the time had come for 
union and co-operation prior to the State acquisition of the 
whole. Some of the companies naturally seized eagerly on 
this dictum of the Minister of a so-called Free-trade Govern- 
ment, and proceeded to accept with joy the new idea that the 
trouble of competition was to cease, and that they were to 
be in a firmer position vis-a-vis the consumer than ever. 
Great railway combines were formed in Scotland and 
England, and the Press carefully worked so as to pretend 
that the public were to benefit enormously. The South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway was apparently to be the 
guiding beacon for this amazing lapse into Protection. 
It naturally suited the railways to say that competition was 
“excessive.” Competition always is “excessive” from the 
producer's point of view. The consumer or public, on the 
other hand, as Bastint points out, ought to be represented by 
a State Minister. We are now at the end of the first six 
months of the new policy. The accounts show, it is true, 
that savings have been made in most companies. But at 
whose expense? All the reports tell the same story: the 
savings are in (1) wages and stores, which means less labour 
employed; and (2) train mileage, which means less facilities 
to the public. You cannot eat your cake and have it. 
Meanwhile, since a Free-trade Government have discouraged 
competition, which, in other words, means fresh enterprise, 





a 
there are practically no new railway schemes before Parlis, 
ment, Surely all this is an inevitable result of the noy 
Socialism which has taken the place of the old much. abused 
Free-trade Liberalism, and may be a warning to working meg 
not to rush too hastily into the theory that State interfereng 
is certain to be to their ultimate advantage.—I am, Sir, &o, 

A Fossr, 


THE TRUE CONSERVATISM. 
(To tux Eprror or tur “ Spxcrator.”] 
Sir,—Is not the present an excellent opportunity for thy 
Conservative Party to return to Conservatism? Let the 
“yellow” Newspaper Trusts follow Mr. Lloyd George to 
destruction as they did Mr. Chamberlain in 1903, and let th, 
Conservatives resume their proper work of providing for our 
national security, conserving our institutions, and, above all, 
abstain from sordid bribes, whether old-age pensions or “ work 
for all.” The vast body of the English people is conservative, 
and wants to plunder no class, nor does it desire fantastic 
fiscal changes. Let the wreckers on either side follow every 
imagined popular breath; now is the time for the productive 
classes to get rid of both of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Hirst. 





Junior Conservative Club. 





THE BY-ELECTIONS. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—I entirely agree with Mr. W. M. Cooper (Spectator, 
July 31st) about the by-elections. We had an election in 
Cleveland not long ago. Although I detest the Budget, I 
voted for Mr. Samuel on the sound principle that the lesser of 
two evils should always be chosen. I considered Mr. Samuel 
to be the lesser evil because his opponent promised to continue, 
and even to increase, the expenditure on pensions, insurance, 
&e. It was a demoralising competition of promises of State 
bounties, In addition, the Tariff Reformer placarded the 
constituency with bills informing workmen that they were 
being swindled out of work by foreign imports. I have seen 
a good deal of electioneering, but grosser appeals to ignorance 
and stupidity and jealousy of the foreigner I never witnessed, 
Mr. Samuel sickened me with his talk about social reform, 
which merely means taxing one class to give so-called benefits 
to another class for which they have not worked; but as soon 
as I began to waver, the hideous Protectionist placards made 
me stick to the position I had, rightly or wrongly, taken up. 
Men like Sir Hugh Bell, who at the last supported Mr. 
Samuel, must have been influenced in the same way. The 
taxes in the Budget will, I suppose, filter down through the 
community; the landlords will pass them on, and all will be 
poorer, as always happens when taxes are raised. The taxes 
of the Tariff Reformer have the additional evil that they 
create new tax-gatherers in the form of manufacturers and 
landlords, with the risk of the enormous corruption that 
flourishes, as I can personally testify, in the United States, 
Therefore I came to the conclusion that, as the other man was 
quite willing to compete with Mr. Samuel in Socialistic 
promises that are really a repetition of the old vicious system 
of subsidising wages, Mr. Samuel himself was the lesser of 
two evils.—I am, Sir, &., A CLEVELAND Frer-TRADER. 





COCOA. 


“ Specrator.”] 


SLAVE-GROWN 
{To tue Eprror oF Tur 
Srr,—Thanks to Collier's Weekly, the fact that your corre- 
spondent Mr. Burtt discovered Portuguese cocoa to be 
slave-grown (see Spectator, June 19th) has been given great 
publicity and has aroused a great deal of comment. I 
believe a general movement to refrain from the use of this 
cocoa would at once be felt were it not for the fact that we 
who consume the product do not know where or by whom it 
is grown. It comes to us in tins or cakes (in the form of 
chocolate) labelled from an American or Dutch manufacturer. 
I have tried to trace its source through the trade channels, 
but have found our retail and wholesale dealers more 
ignorant than myself. Would not you have Mr. Burtt go a 
step further and tell us how we may know Portuguese from 
other cocoas by telling us who buys the Lisbon stock ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. G. Lz SrourGEon. 
San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 
| The answer to our correspondent is contained in the letter 
of the secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society which follows. 
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We are delighted to hear that Mr. Burtt is to visit America 
so soon, and we trust that he will be able to convince the 
people of the United States that it is their duty to join in 
making the planters of San Thomé and Principe understand 
that they must alter a system which, as at present organised, 
leads directly to slave-raiding and slave-trading on the 
mainland. We venture to say that a very few years after the 
planters have been obliged to have recourse to free labour 
they will wonder how they ever endured a system so inefficient, 
as well as fraught with such evil consequences, as that which 
now prevails in the islands.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To rae Eprror or THe “ Srectaror.”’} 
Srr,—As the Spectator bas given great prominence to this 
important matter, I feel sure that your readers will be 
interested to learn that the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society has resolved to send Mr. Joseph Burtt as 
a deputation to the United States in September in order to 
make known the facts about the slave-grown cocoa, and to 
arouse public opinion on the subject, especially in the 
important centres of the Northern and Eastern States. 
There can be no doubt of the great importance at this moment 
of obtaining the co-operation of the American people, as you 
yourself, Sir, have pointed out in your editorial note to Mr. 
Burtt’s interesting letter in your issue of June 19th. I hope 
shortly, with your permission, to be able to give fuller 
particulars of Mr. Burtt’s tour, regarding which Iam now in 
communication with sympathisers in the United States, and 
to appeal to your readers to assist by contributing to the 
fund which we are endeavouring to raise to meet the expenses 
to be incurred.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
51 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


[To tas Eprron or tus “Srsecraroa.” | 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the correspondence on 
slave-grown cocoa that bas appeared from time to time in the 
Spectator. I was twelve years in Angola, and have travelled 
over most of the country many times, crossing the great slave 
route which ends at Catumbella. During my wanderings I 
encountered hundreds of slave caravans and saw all the 
incidental happenings, and can confirm all Mr. Nevinson has 
written on the subject in his book,“ A Modern Slavery.” 
There is no such thing as recruiting labour in Angola, as we 
understand the meaning of the word “recruiting.” Any one 
who knows anything of the Angola native is perfectly well 
aware that a lifetime could be spent in trying to persuade the 
natives to volunteer for service on the cocoa plantations of 
San Thomé and not succeed in getting one single native to 
leave Angola. Personally I cannot imagine any more un- 
profitable occupation than to be a bond-fide recruiting agent in 
Angola. The Portuguese Government know that if they stop 
the traffic in slaves it practically means the ruin of two of 
their most prosperous islands, and this is the great difficulty 
they have to contend with. Let the Portuguese Government 
make it a penal offence for any one to take or give money or 
goods in exchange for a human being, and take measures to 
enforce the law, and the traffic will die a natural death. The 
Portuguese Government by recognising the so-called recruiting 
agents encourage the traffic in slaves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Riversdale, Dominica, B.W.I. G. W. PENRICE. 





WHITGIFT HOSPITAL AND THE PALACE OF 
CROYDON. 
[To rae Epitor or ree “ Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—All who value buildings which have the treble charm of 
age, beauty, and historical interest will thank you for your note 
in last week's Spectator on the proposed demolition of the 
Whitgift Hospital at Croydon, and will hope that your appeal, 
joined to others, will bave the effect of preventing so barbarous 
an act of destruction. Enough already was done to hurt the 
memory of Whitgift and to stain the record of Croydon 
when the old school buildings which Whitgift set by the 
Hospital were pulled down in 1868. That there should bea 
serious proposal, to-day, to hand over to the housebreaker 
the venerable little Hospital and chapel, untouched since 
Whitgift himself used to dine there with his brothers and 
sisters (as he called them), seems incredible. 

Unhappily, Whitgift’s Hospital is not tie only building in 
Croydon which has long been in danger. You, Sir, speak 
of “the one beautiful and historic building left in a town 








like Croydon.” The Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
letter published in the Times of August 5th writes that 
“ Croydon is obviously not rich in buildings of historic interest. 
One such it has, a treasure almost unique in England—a 
building known to and appreciated by every student of our 
history in Church and State, and every lover of what is 
beautiful in architecture and characteristic of the Elizabethan 
age.” He writes, again, of “the greatest of Croydon's interests 
and treasures.” But, Sir, what of the Archbishop's Palace,-— 
the Palace of Cranmer, Laud, Juxon, and Whitgift himself? 
The Palace still stands next to Croydon parish chureb, almost 
as when the last Archbishop left it in 1758. Its banqueting- 
ball bas one of the noblest chestnut ceilings in the county ; 
its guard-chamber, its long gallery, its chapel with the Papal 
keys patterned on the western gable, still remain; its chapel 
still holds the stalis carved with the arms of Laud and Juxon. 
Modern paint, it is true, has disfigured the oak and the 
panelling; but paint has not been the worst. The noble old 
building since 1758 has been variously dishonoured; it bas 
served as the business premises of a calico-printer; its 
banqueting-hall has survived the steam of bieachers’ vats. It 
is now tenanted by a Sisterhood, who rent it for a girls’ day- 
school; but how long is that tenancy certain to last? It 
ought not, in any case, to be a permanent arrangement. 
Such a building deserves intelligent restoration, as one of the 
most interesting fifteenth-century buildings in the county, 
and as belonging, like Whitgift’s Hospital, not merely to 
Croydon, but to the history of England. 

For the moment, Whitgift’s Hospital is in the greater 
danger, and we must do our best to save it. Presumably it is 
a question of money. If the road must be widened for the 
tram-lines, the alternative probably is to set back the frontage 
of the new shops or the public-house opposite the Hospital 
walls. This may be a costlier proceeding from the point of 
view of the ratepayer, but what of other points of view? We 
must earnestly hope that the Croydon Borough Council may 
yet earn the gratitude of their own and succeeding genera- 
tions by staying their hand and refusing to destroy a 
venerable and beautiful building whose value to the nation 
cannot be measured in mere money.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AMBULATOR OLIM. 





“INDIA IN 1983.” 
[To Tus Kyorron or Tus “Spscraton.”] 

Srr,—You are probably quite right in saying in your last 
issue that the “rollicking nonsense” of that excellent skit 
“ does not disguise the sincere convictions of the author.” I 
presume that bis convictions remain unaltered. If so, it is 
easy to imagine the cynical amusement with which he 
supports in the House of Commons the Cottons and Keir 
Hardies, who are doing their best to bring about the state of 
things which he has satirised.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. R. 





GLASS BOTTLES AND HEATH FIRES. 
[To tax Eprror ov tas “Srecraror,”] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of May 15th on “ Heath 
Fires” the suggestion is made that broken bottles may have 
something to do with the origin of these fires. After many 
years’ residence on the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, I 
am able to prove the accuracy of the writer's suggestion. We 
have terribly destructive bush fires here owing to the blazing 
beat of our summer days, the extreme dryness of everything 
for weeks together, and the inflammable nature of the 
constantly collecting fern-leaves on the ground. Our fires 
may be put down to human agency, lightning, and glass 
bottles, and I now believe the last to be the most frequent 
cause. Last December (our summer) on a hot, dry morning 
a curl of smoke was noticed rising from a little heap of leaves 
and twigs, and, after making the incipient bush fire safe, I 
ascertained that only two persons were within some hundred 
yards, and that neither had been near the spot; indeed, they 
did not know about the fire having started. Among the ashes 
was found the expected white glass bottle,—the bottom part 
of it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. M. 
Wentworth Falls, N.S.W. 








SUBMARINE ‘Cll.’ 
[To Tus Korron of Tus “Seecraton.” | 
Sir,—Owing to the interest caused by the Fleet's recent visit 
to London, the review for the Tsar, and other causes, it would 
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appear that the loss of submarine ‘C11’ has to a great extent 
slipped from the public mind, with the result that the widows 
and other dependents of the petty officers and men drowned 
are receiving far less consideration than is generally the case. 
Some are in distress; the Service at large, and the Submarine 
Service in particular, are doing much, but the funds from 
these sources must necessarily be small compared with the 
amounts which would be forthcoming did people but realise 


that their men’s relatives were suffering owing to their bread- 
winners having died in the service of the nation. Should you 
see fit, I therefore request that you will make the facts known 
to your readers as you may think best. In the event of any 
response, it would probably be best to send the sums offered 
to the Mayor of Portsmouth’s Naval Disaster Fund (on bebalf 
of ‘C11’).—I am, Sir, &c., Pamyart, ‘C11.’ 

[We sincerely trust that our correspondent’s appeal may 
not go unanswered. The crews of our submarines run great 
risks, but they run them cheerfully in their country’s cause. 
The least we cun do is to make them feel that if they die at 
their posts their wives and families will not be forgotten.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





DO ANIMALS REASON ?P 

(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spxctator.”| 
Srr,—An old man in the village in which I reside went one 
day a few weeks ago to look at some young heifers in a field 
some way from his house. One of the heifers was a bad- 
tempered animal, and upon the old man getting near to her, 
she put her head down, butted him, knocked him over, and 
then knelt upon him. In all probability the old man would 
have been killed had it not been for the fact that one of the 
other heifers, upon seeing the old man’s plight, came up and 
charged the offending heifer, moving her a few yards away 
from the prostrate old man. The other heifer then stood 
between the old man and the offending heifer for a few 
minutes, when the former again charged the latter, and 
was thus able to move her a little further away. This was 
repeated three times until the offending heifer was far enough 
away to enable the old man to crawl through the hedge into a 
place of safety. I have heard before of a third heifer inter- 
fering in a fight between two others, but never of a heifer 
protecting a human being from an onslaught by one of its 
own herd.—I am, Sir, &c., UNDOUBTEDLY. 





SOCIAL STUDY COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPxoTaTOR.”] 

Srr,—So much attention has recently been drawn by the Poor 
Law Commissioners and others to the need for a high standard in 
social and philanthropic work that it may interest your readers 
to hear of the social study course that was inaugurated last 
session by the University of Birmingham, and which will re- 
commence at the beginning of October. This course has been 
arranged both for the volunteer who intends to work in either a 
public or private capacity, and for the salaried worker, for 
whose services there is a steady and increasing, if not a highly 
remunerative, demand. 

The course lasts for one session, and includes lectures on the 
British Constitution, English local government and industrial 
history, economic analysis and method of statistics, industrial law, 
sanitation, and hygiene. 

There are also lectures on contemporary Poor Law educational 
and industrial administration, and visits are kindly permitted to 
the various institutions and schools of the city and to representa- 
tive factories. In addition, every student must enrol himself or 
herself under some recognised society, and do regular practical 
work throughout the session, The Women’s Settlement is one of 
these institutions, and works in connexion with the various 
societies of the town; students resident there can obtain an 
insight into methods of relief work, recreative work, the fight 
against infant mortality, the work of an industrial registry, &c., &o. 
The University fee for the session is £6, the Settlement charge to 
students is £1 a week for board and lodging, so an outlay of £50 
ought to cover the whole cost of training. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the University or 
from the Settiement, and it is hoped that an increasing number 
may take advantage of the opportunities thus offered, and so 
fortify themselves for the work of reform by a knowledge of 
the experience of the past and the needs of the present.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. Ckcrtze Marueson. 

Birmingham Women’s Settlement. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To Tas Epiror or Tas “SPxRoraTon."] 
S1r,—The glorious weather that has ruled over England during 


the hot days are mo blessing. As the temperature rises ty 
extreme summer heat the children of the poor whose lives arg 
spent in narrow streets flag and lose all vitality. 

The Children’s Country Holidays Fund has helped many of 
these children to leave London, but the Fund is now £1,009 
behind its usual total of subscriptions. I feel sure that your 
readers will not wish the children to suffer when they realise this, 
and will not be behindhand in helping to make up this deficit, 
—I am, Sir, &., Witrem Buaxiston, Secretary, 

18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





REST-ROOMS FOR GIRLS AT THE WHITE CITY 
EXHIBITION. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “ Sprxctatorn.”") 

Sir,—In response to my letter of June 26th, which you kindly 
made attractive by an editorial postscript, I have received 
£11 12s. 6d. from readers of the Spectator towards the upkeep of 
the rest-rooms for the women and girls employed at the White 
City Exhibition :— 


£8. 4, 24.4, 
Mr. and Mrs. Banks and Mrs. Ulick Weatherell - 010 0 
family ... at - - 1 8 @] Mrs. Morrish ... os 220 
The Hon. Mrs. Drewitt 2 0 0| Mr. J. Knox ... oe - 050 
Major D. C. Courtney - 1 0 O} Mrs. Randall Webb .... 010 0 
Mr. A. R. Robinson ... . 010 6 | Miss M. Cholmondeley - 100 
“ Anon”... ove . 010 Of} Miss a ove oe . 010 6 
A G.F.S. Associate . O 7 O} Miss Chilton ... - 010 0 
Mrs. Oliver. 010 0 


Owing to the decreasing number of employees, we found that one 
rest-room and coffee-stall would provide sufficient accommodation, 
and we feared creating a future grievance if too generous 
advantages were granted in providing for rest, food, or money 
on behalf of this year’s Exhibition workers. Since July 17th, 
when the green rest-room closed, the girls’ own weekly subscrip- 
tions to the blue rest-room of a penny each have paid the 
attendant’s wages. The coffee-stall profits support all the other 
expenses. The initial outlay was heavy, but is now almost 
balanced through the support of friends and of your readers,— 
I am, Sir, &c., Epita H. Grover, 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of Rest-Rooms Committee, 

10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 





HOW SHALL WE GOVERN INDIA?—A CORRECTION, 
[To THe Epiron oF Tas SSPEcTATOR.”) 


Si1r,—Permit me to correct a slight clerical error, doubtless duo 
to my bad calligraphy, in my letter on the above subject in last 
week’s issue. The word printed as Lieutenant in the third line from 
foot of page should be Secretariat, which during my service under 
the “Durbar,” 1895 to 1899, was composed entirely of natives, 
except the Secretary in the Public Works Department, who was 
a retired Colonel of the Royal Engineers. The Chief Judge was 
also a European retired member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Mysore is a Hindu State.—Apologising for the trouble, I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Campsett Waker, Colonel (Retired). 





“A DEAD LANGUAGE?”—A PERSONAL REQUEST. 
[To tae Eprror or tas ‘‘Srecrator.”]} 

Srr,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns in the following 
matter? You kindly inserted a letter of mine in connexion with 
a poem entitled “A Dead Language?” An unknown friend wrote 
to me on the subject, with a request for information on Neo- 
Hellenic. Illness in my family and partial absence from home 
have, much to my annoyance and distress, caused the mislaying 
of his kind letter. Will you allow me to ask him, vid your 
columns, kindly to send me again his name and address? I shall 
be only too happy to give him all information in my power. He 
is evidently a reader of the Spectator.—Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, I am, Sir, &c., G. V. Conuison. 
Longtown, Abergavenny. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


MICHELANGELO'S DAWN. 
(By a Sarzor.) 

Your eyes have penetrated to the naked end, 

Stared through the aching emptiness of space; 

In the inexorable years, was there no friend 

To bring some thought of gladness to your face ? 





Did you find nothing in the hills and forests, fair, 
Nor flower nor fern, nor cedar-tree with shade, 
And beauty but a mirage, mocking your despair, 





the opening weeks of August has brought long hours of happiness 
and enjoyment to thousands, but there are thousands to whom 


Long silence and shadows your answer when you prayed? 
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. 
I would that I could read what made you sad and wise, 
And, robed in silence, why you change continually, 
‘As changes come where even the great stillness lies, 
To those who watch, familiar with the sea. 


I think, as every generation passes by, 
There are some souls that keep the cool of dawn, 
Whose eyes on cloudy days reflect the clear blue sky, 
Whose feet at noon still tread a frozen lawn. 


The eagerness that once you surely had was spent 
Ae seed on sand, as toil upon the sea. 

Did God, Whose thought was in the dawn He sent, 
Send only that grey light to comfort thee P 


Ascetic, splendid dreamer, was the end of dreams 
Faith lost, and hope that overshot the mark, 
Lost in the light of fickle mountain streams, 
While tides were marching dawnward through the dark ? 
Ben KENDIM. 








MUSIC. 


i Ze 
MUSIC, SOCIETY, AND FINANCE. 
Iv a very interesting article on “Architecture in English 
History” in the current number of the Cornhill Mr. Kenneth 
Bell commits himself to some disputable propositions on the 
relation of art and the social system. After describing archi- 
tecture as the most mediaeval of the arts, he continues :— 
“The mediaeval cathedral is the embodiment of its age even 
more fully than is the Elizabethan drama or the painting 
of fifteenth-century Italy. These products of a later day rule 
ever a more divided kingdom, life has become more complex, 
other interests, other means of self-expression, contest this 
supremacy, and, most important of all, society has split up into 
strata, and only those near the top can share to the full the 
creative impulses of each period. The enjoyment of a refined 
taste and the power of expressing it in a genuine style have 
become more and more, as modern history has progressed, the 
monopoly of the few. We who condemn Aristotle’s assumption 
that some men are born slaves, ourselves live under conditions 
which exclude all but a small proportion of mankind from the 
full current of national life.” 
How far these remarks are justifiable in the case of painting 
or letters it is not our purpose to inquire, but at least 
a good case can be made out for the contention that 
in the domain of music “the infinite gradations of social 
standing” have long ceased to form an effectual barrier 
against the self-assertion of genius. The question of finance 
is undoubtedly a serious consideration, as the cost of 
producing the most important musical compositions grows 
greater every yerr. Apart from this, music, as we know it, is 
eminently a democratic art, in which the most resounding 
successes have been achieved by men of the most humble 
origin. Even in the days when patronage was extended, as in 
the case of Mozart, in its most odious and insolent form, 
musicians were not debarred by their lack of social distinction 
from expressing themselves “in a genuine style” or gaining 
recognition for their achievements. Haydn was in a sense the 
pensioner of the Esterhazys, but that did not prevent him 
from being “the father of the symphony.” But the power of 
musical genius to transcend all social barriers was never so 
conspicuously manifested as in the case of Beethoven. There 
never was a more exclusive aristocracy than that of Vienna, 
yet Beethoven, a man of lowly parentage, consorted with its 
most exalted representatives on terms of intimacy and equality. 
Indeed, the conditions were often inverted, as his letters show. 
They paid Lomage to his talent, and he treated them cavalierly, 
brusquely, often rudely. Weber was a man of rank and Mendels- 
sohn a man of fortune, but the democratic tendency inaugurated 
by Beethoven received no set-back, and has been maintained 
right up tothe present day. With very few exceptions, the great 
foreign composers of the nineteenth century have been the sons 
of poor men, and, once they gained a hearing, that fact never 
interfered with their prestige. Dvordk was the son of a pork- 
butcher. We cannot recall at the moment any baker’s son 
who has achieved eminence in music, but Verdi's father, who 
kept a small osteria and grocer’s shop, at any rate sold 
candles, if he was not a candlestick-maker. Schubert's 
bourgeois appearance and origin have actually been con- 
sidered by some fastidious critics—the Lord Crewes of the 
musical world—to be reflected in his music. Wagner and 
rahms, poles apart in so many respects, were alike in the 


endurance of a great deal of hardship, and even privation, 
before attaining an assured position. Indeed, as a youth 
Brahms, like Dvorak, was reduced to playing at taverns. As 
for Wagner, the homely, not to say undistinguished, side of 
his personality emerges again and again in the two volumes 
of letters to his first wife, recently translated with such 
remorseless fidelity by Mr. Ashton Ellis. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, but perhaps enough 
has been said to show how hard it is to square the case of 
composers with Mr. Bell’s assertion that “only those near 
the top [of society] can share to the full the creative 
impulses of each period.” On the contrary, it has been 
one of the great glories of music that it is pre-eminently a 
carriére ouverte aux talents,in which the humblest plebeian 
can scale the citadel of fame. Mr. Bell might, no doubt, 
retort that he made no specific reference to music, which is in 
many ways detached from life, and that it is possible to be a 
great composer without embodying national ideals or possess- 
ing any general culture. But so wide an assertion certainly 
demands qualification, in view not only of what has been 
achieved in the last two centuries, but of the systematised 
efforts to place facilities for musical education within the 
reach of all classes. If no more Beethovens and Wagners are 
in store, it will not be for want of the encouragement and 
assistance afforded by scholarships and exhibitions, prize 
competitions, and the like. The ladder of musical learning is 
now so securely erected that very few indeed are denied the 
opportunity of planting their feet on it. Genius in the future, 
as in the past, may continue to carve out its way indepen- 
dently of such aids, unable to conform to convention or to 
submit to academic restriction, but in whatever fashion the 
preliminary course of preparation is carried out, whether in 
solitude or at school, it is impossible to evade the difficulty 
by which the composer is confronted when he wishes to 
bring important new works to a hearing. It costs very 
little to write the full score of a symphony or an 
opera. But orchestras and soloists and concert-halls and 
theatres mean a great and an ever-increasing outlay. 
Modern composers, with few exceptions, write for large 
orchestras, and the fees of instrumental players, especially in 
England and America, and of conductors show a marked 
increase in the last thirty years. The situation that arises 
is this, that any composer can have his works performed as 
often as he pleases if he or some one else is prepared to pay 
the bill. Otherwise he is dependent on the directors of 
orchestral concerts, or, if he aspires to lyric honours, of 
operatic syndicates. The latter, as they have frankly avowed, 
cannot afford the luxury of benevolent patronage or 
enlightened enterprise. They have to earn dividends by the 
judicious exploitation of established reputations, and if the 
expense of production has to come solely out of their pockets, 
aristocratic but incompetent amateurs are just as certain of 
rejection as obscure but undoubted geniuses. Nor are the 
directors of orchestral concerts entirely unmoved by commercial 
considerations. Still, the young people do get a chance now and 
then, and the slow but steady increase of such institutions as 
the Bournemouth municipal orchestra is one of the few really 
reassuring symptoms of the times from the point of view of 
the musician who hopes to live by indulging his creative 
impulses without any consideration for the tastes of the 
million. But the difficulty which Berlioz expressed in his 
memoirs when he said that he should be quite content with 
the recognition of his fame if he could only live to be a 
hundred and twenty still remains. We do a great deal to 
encourage talent up to a certain point, so far as education is 
concerned, but we do far too little to render it possible for the 
trained musician or composer“to continue in the exercise of 
his art without resort to hackwork or the drudgery of endless 
teaching. Cc. L. G. 


BOOKS. 
— 
A WANDERER IN PARIS.* 
We should think there is no one who knows Paris so well as 
to fail to be informed by this book, or who will not find in it 
many things not only worth saying but admirably said. Of 
course there are passages which will provoke any Englishman 











* A Wanderer in Paris. By E. VY. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 





Walter Dexter, and 32 Reproductions from Works of Art, London: Methuen 
and Co, [6s.] 
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who knows Paris at all well to dissent, but it is to be remarked | admirers of that exceptional painter. 
that all these deal with matters of opinion, not of fact. We | Boningtons in the Louvre, he says :— 
. wonder whether Mr. Lucas’s achievement is not unique in 


a. ee 
Writing of certain 


“On leaving the Thiers collection, one comes to a 


this respect, for we cannot remember any other book on | passage with a little huddle of water-colours, very bedly hen 
Paris professing, as this emphatically does, to give no more | #8 to light and space, and well worth more consideratioy, 
than the holiday impressions of an occasional visitor which | Pictures should not be missed, for among them are two Boni 


attends so carefully to the details. Two things in particular 
occur to us to say. First, the book has charm, and this is a | Ruskin called the finest equestrian group in the worl 


ton’s, a windmill in a sombre landsvape, and next to it a : 


drawing of the statue of Bartolommé Colleoni at Venice, Which 


d. Boning 


quality nearly always excluded by the office-like air of guide- | ton, who had the special gift of painting great pictures in gmqj 


books. 


able to refer to the objects described. Secondly, it is a very | Stolen. Nothing could be easier; I worked out the fel 


Guide-books which have not a too businesslike | °°™P#*S (just as there are men who can use a whole wall to pain 
severity are generally gushing. Here is one that is neither. 
The test is that you can read it right through without being | good if these Boningtons, which they treat so care] 


a little picture on), has made a drawing in which the original 
sculptor would have rejoiced. It would do the Louvre authorities 
essly, Were 
ODy as | 


good illustration of the truth that if the early impressions of | 8°04 there. All that one would need would be a few friends 


a new place are not the best worth recording, they are at all 


events the most easily fixed and the most vivid. Take Mr. 


equally concerned to teach the Louvre a lesson, behind hors 
broad backs one could ply the diamond and the knife. Were | a 
company promoter this is how I should spend my leisure hous, 


Lucas’s reflections, for example, as he drove for the first time | Such theft is very nigh virtue.” 
from the Gare du Nord to the heart of Paris. He has never | Perhaps Mr. Lucas bas not heard that his imagined felony 


forgotten that the cocher sang as he drove, and out of the echo 
of that song comes some pretty speculation on the external 
expressions of life in Paris and London. The speculation is quite 
just and very pleasant; and yet one who had driven oftener 
than Mr. Lucas in a Paris fly would probably have had 
his conviction diluted and obscured by other distracting 
observations, such as that French drivers crack their whips 
continually like the ring-masters of a circus, that (when they 
are not singing of course) they cry incessantly “ Hu!” to the 
horse and “ Holi!” to the people, that they all wear flannel 
waistcoats with red and black checks, and that a large 
proportion of them are Royalists. We cannot confirm Mr. 
Lucas’s experience that the cochers are willing to go every- 
where. Has he ever tried to induce a driver late in the 
evening to go to an arrondissement where his stable was not ? 
The convenient arrangement by which the carriages carry 
coloured Jamps peculiar to their arrondissement is perceived to 
lave disadvantages when it is borne in upon you that no cocher 
will do more than drop you in his own arrondissement on his 
way home, and that as there are sixteen arrondissements in Paris 
you must expect fifteen blanks to one prize as the carriages 
drive past you. Similarly, others might doubt whether 
the hand which wrote “ Vivent les femmes!” upon the wall 
intended it so poetically as Mr. Lucas imagines. But what does 
it matter? No amount of knowledge would make any one’s 
comparisons of Paris and London more likely to be true than 
Mr. Lucas’s, and they would certainly be less likely to please. 
He says at the end of his book that he has tried to convey a 
taste for Paris; for our part, we confess to having been made 
ravenously hungry. But we agree with him that Paris is (for 
Englishmen who care to remain Englishmen) a city to visit, 
not a city to live in. When all the amiable intentions of all 
the amiable internationalising societies are logically fulfilled, 
and Frenchmen and Englishmen read one another like a book, 
we sball bave nothing to discover, and shall therefore cease to 
be interested in one another. Fortunately, the logic thus 
invoked really saves us all the time; France and Britain 
learn little from one another in the arrangement of their 
daily lives. 

What we especially like in Mr. Lucas is his way of reading 
life as he sees it for himself, and also of criticising pictures 
without any slavish concern for tradition. He gives us 
in everything his own thoughts, not other people’s. He 
has a sort of half-humorous, balf-deprecating affection for 
the Eiffel Tower. We agree with him. How foolish to fly 
into solemn tantrums about the Eiffel Tower! But he need 
not make himself anxious with any forebodings about its dis- 
appearance. It is not merely that threatened towers live 
long; now that the Eiffel Tower is connected by wireless 
telegraphy with the Eastern frontier, it is far too useful for 
the Ministry of War to allow it to be removed. Mr. Lucas 
is excellent, again, in his carefully balanced regret for the 
closing to the public of the Morgue. We see too little of 
death, he thinks; and that is no doubt true for some of us. 
The present writer can remember to have come out of the 
Morgue with a new sense of proportion about the importance 

-of his affairs which served him very well for some months, 
and was an experience as correcting and purifying in its way 
as looking ut the stars. Yet in practice the Morgue seems to 
have been only food for a brutalising curiosity. 

Mr. Lucas bas an unwavering admiration for Bonington 


was actually committed by an indignant Frenchman in the 
case of some other treasures of the Louvre which he thought 
were insufficiently guarded. It was said that he passed a bad 
quarter of an hour while he had the property still in hiy 
possession, and before he informed the Minister of Fine Arty 
of his act and his reasons. But afterwards it turned out that 
he had written to the Minister inadvance. Suppose that letter 
had never arrived—as might easily have happened—what 
a situation! But perhaps this honest, if indiscreet, map 
was careful to register his letter; and on registered letters 
Mr. Lucas has something to say. The best protection of 
the Louvre is that its contents are for the most part un. 
saleable, because they are known to all dealers. The same 
excuse could not be made for the particular danger to which 
the British National Gallery was exposed for years by the 
contiguity of inflammable buildings. Mr. Lucas would 
not have written so charming a book as this is if he 
had followed any but his own inclinations in praising and 
withholding praise. But, though we may be illogical, our 
feelings will out, and we must say an indignant word on 
behalf of Houdon, whom Mr. Lucas dismisses in five words, 
Of course Mr. Lucas knows the statue of Voltaire in the 
Soyer of the Théatre Frangais. We wonder what he thinks 
of it. To us it seems one of the most astonishing things in 
the world,—something infinitely more than the “rather 
charming” of the general estimate of Houdon here. We 
know of nothing quite so piquing and so mystifying in its 
way as the smile of Voltaire, partly sardonic and partly sunny, 
partly childlike and partly Satanic, fixed for ever in the 
marble. As for contemporary art, we might say that Mr, 
Lucas takes the Salon des Indépendants (of which he seems to 
write, though he does not name it) rather too seriously in his 
condemnation. The tendency of French art cannot possibly 
be judged by it. It represents a great deal of disordered 
ambition, weak audacity, and morbid thinking, but these 
things have always existed in the Mecca of art students; they 
are the result of poor feeding, bad lodging, and irregular 
living. They are as old as Murger, and not more common 
now, we fancy, in proportion to the student population, than 
in his time. They are pathological symptoms much more 
than genuine signs of urtistic decadence. 

Apart from art, we should differ from Mr. Lucas on a few 
more points. The praise of the spaciousness of Paris is mis- 
leading unless it is explained that the spacious part is all 
Napoleonic, and that, take it all in all, Paris has considerably 
fewer open spaces than London. Napoleon's genius in thinking 
abead in his town-planning was truly extraordinary, and yet 
it was characteristic. Mr. Lucas says :— 

“ We English, with our ambition to conquer and administer the 
world, have neglected our own home; the French, with no 
ambition any longer to wander beyond their own borders, have 
made their home beautiful. The energy which we as a nation 
put into greater Britain, they have put into buildings, into 
statues, into roads. The result is that we have the Transvaal, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and India, but it is the French, 
foregoing such possessions and all their anxieties, who have the 
Champs-Elysées.” 

This is the only thoughtless passage we have found in tbe book. 
The suggestion that the development of one’s own country 
necessarily marches in direct proportion to one’s self-denial in 
foreign development is disproved by Rome and Carthage, and 





which must make him the literary friend for life of all other 





notably by France herself. Napoleon planned a great Paris 
and the conquest of the Western world simultaneously. 
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Se panne 
It is one of Mr. Lucas’s chief virtues that he does not, like 


many Englishmen, assume that everything abroad—literature, 
art, conversation, humour—is better than that of his own 
country merely because it is foreign. This generally means 
that it is less well understood. Some people go so far as to 
think that no one who writes French writes inelegantly. But 
we seriously think a good deal of the newest French journalism 
more cumbrous and inflated than our own. Mr. Lucas observes 
the absence of laughter in Paris. There is certainly very little 
humour, though a cold and marvellously sharp wit flashes 
everywhere. But in spite of the slowness of Frenchmen of 
the poorer classes, noticed by Mr. Lucas, to divine the meaning 
of French Britannically pronounced, yet structurally perhaps 
only a very little out of the straight line, we do think that the 
average French intellect is more alive than ours, A French- 
man who has read a book or seen a play will try to express 
exactly the impression it made upon him, weaving curious and 
perbaps clumsy similes to arrive at his meaning, while the 
Englishman does not even attempt that. He employs short 
conventional phrases—“ very amusing,” “ jolly,” “ exciting,” 
“beautiful "—which mean nothing much till one has filled in 
the sense from personalexperience. If the Frenchman does not 
take pains to understand foreigners and their language, it is 
because, in his arrogance, he thinks them a little ridiculous. 
But even when one disagrees with Mr. Lucas he is bracing. 
There are no dead points with him ; he keeps us going with 
happy turns of phrase, drollery, good sense, and, above all, 
sympathy. We have read a good deal about Paris, but 
nothing in the not too scientific spirit which has given us so 
much pleasure as this book. In another edition Mr. Lucas 
might correct the misspelling of Renan and Delibes, and the 
misprint on p. 101 (salle carré for salle carrée), and strike out a 
few “de's” before proper names when no preliminary style or 
title is used. A Frenchman says “ Monsieur de Goncourt” or 
“Goncourt,” but not “de Goncourt,” and, though it may be 
a very small mistake, he regards it as a peculiarly British 
one. The illustrations by Mr. Dexter are very effective, in 
our opinion because they combine extreme clearness with 
acertain pallor in the brightness of the lighting in a manner 
truly churacteristic of Paris. 





LEAVES OF THE LOWER BRANCIIL* 
In these very readable and entertaining pages Mr. Christian 
offers a modest apology for the attorneys, a body of men who 
for six centuries have filled so large a place both in real life 
and in literature. The attorney, indeed, is dead, by Act of 
Parliament; in the apt quotation of the autbor, he “ ceased 
upon the midnight” of October 31st, 1875; but his essence is 
immortal, and to-day he retains, as solicitor, the characteristics 
and reputation which poets and novelists, playwrights and 
satirists, have conferred upon the lower branch of the legal 
profession from time immemorial. Barrister heroes in fiction 
are rare,and their exploits when described by laymen and 
laywomen are of such an astounding character as to set the 
teeth of the latest “called” on edge. Still, they are as a 
rule high-minded and chivalrous, if unconvincing. But to the 
novelist at large the attorney is a born villain and a born 
butt, who combines every variety of baseness with a low 
cunning that is doomed to eventual discomfiture. “Thou 
should'st have been a lawyer, Satan,” is a familiar quotation, 
and there is much in common between the paltry, juggling 
fiend of the Middle Ages and the limb of the law of the 
novelette. Dr. Kenealy embodied the comparison in a 
pungent but forgotten couplet :— 
“So smiled the fiend who Holy Job enticed, 
So leered the lawyer as he tempted Christ.” 

“ Attornatum si dizxeris omnia dizeris,” misquotes an old 
writer, “ which is as much as to say that if you call a man an 
Attorney you call him all the Rogues and Rascals in the world.” 
Mr. Christian bas striven hard, and not without success, to 
disinter those passages in fiction—the poets are hopeless—in 
which some measure of justice is dealt out to a class upon 
whom in our everyday life we rely scarcely less than upon the 
family physician. He has preserved, moreover, the memory 
of a considerable number of the despised class who have 
achieved distinction in paths altogether outside the law :— 

“Sir John Hawkins may stand as a type of successful attorneys, 











* Leaves of the Lower Branch: the Attorney in Life and Letters, By E. B. V. 
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a small but notable branch of the profession. He was rich, 
prosperous, distinguished, and eminently unpopular; the author 
of two good books, eclipsed and almost extinguished by com- 
peting volumes; a man who rendered some service to the State, 
the associate of the most distinguished men of his time, and he 
is remembered only by their sneers.” 

So true is Mr. Christian’s estimate of Sir John that it is 
necessary to give their titles to the two books in question, the 
Life of Dr. Johnson and the History of Music, 

How few of us remember, if we ever knew, that Roscoe, the 
biographer of the Medicis, was a successful practitioner, or 
that Sharon Turner, the historian, was the legal adviser in 
matters literary of John Murray the First. Theobald, “the 
Porson of Shakespeurian criticism,” and the victim of Pope's 
malignity, fell between the two stools, law and letters. James 
Smith, the joint author of Rejected Addresses, stuck steadily 
to his profession, and once spoiled a Judge's dinner by 
fetching him down to swear an affidavit. Tobin, the author 
of the famous lines, 

“The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom ’twere gross flattery to call a coward,” 
surpassed his fellow-clerks in the “celerity and correctness of 
his copying.” Sir George Stephen, brother of “ King Stephen” 
and uncle of Sir James FitzJames and Sir Leslie, who was 
arlicled to the great house of Freshfields before he went 
to the Bar, is one of the most voluminous writers in a 
family who seem to have been born with pens behind 
their ears. “Especially he wrote his professional recol- 
lections (incurring some censure for indiscreet frankness), 
and was the first pattern and exemplar of the Attorney 
Reminiscent.” 

Mr. Christian gratefully acknowledges a tendency in modern 
novelists, especially those who, like Mr. Stanley Weyman and 
Mr. Anthony Hope, have served an apprenticeship at the Bar, 
to treat attorneys as human beings. The unkindest cut of 
all perhaps is that delivered by Sir Walter Besunt when he 
seeks to try a flawless hero in the furnace of affliction. 
“Fate did not send loss of wealth or health or constituents, 
It had a harder trial in store, and disclosed to bim—a 
cousin, hitherto unknown, who was a solicitor.” This is 
a worse insult than anything conveyed in the portraiture 
of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, or of Mr. Vholes and Mr. 
Solomon Pell, or of Michael Finsbury, or of any of the ragged 
regiment so conscientiously enumerated by Mr. Christian, 
who is singularly charitable towards those who trample upon 
his clients. There are three great novels of the law, he 
declares—Bleak House, Ten Thousand a Year, and Orley 
Farm—and of these he pronounces the first to be by common 
consent the greatest. We will not dispute the verdict, though 
as an historical document our suffrage would go in favour of 
Samuel Warren’s masterpiece. Bleak House gives a picture of 
the Court of Chancery as Dickens knew it in 1828, not as it 
actually was in 1851, and Sir Edward Sugden hit him hard in 
their duel in the Times, Dickens, moreover, had a personal 
grievance over a barren judgment against some literary pirates 
which he had won before Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce. He 
always regarded himself as the victim of horrible injustice, 
“as though,” writes Mr. Christian, “it were the fault of the 
Court of Chancery that the men who infringed his copyright 
were poor as well as peccant.” Orley Farm is replete with 
lawyers. The plot turns on a title to an estate and a forged 
codicil, and the long-drawn-out narrative gives Mr. Anthony 
Trollope ample opportunity for venting his deep-rooted grudge 
against both branches of the legal profession, against the 
ethics of advocacy and the practice of cross-examination. 
Mr. Chaffanbrass of the Old Builey is the nineteenth-century 
variant of Mr. Stryver, and beis described in much less flattering 
terms. Mr. Christian does not give any countenance to the 
theory that Trollope had Serjeant Ballantine in his mind; 
allowing for the complete dissimilarity in personal appear- 
ance, Edwin James of unhappy memory seems to us a more 
likely original. It will be seen that Mr, Christian by no 
means restricts himself to the attorneys, and we are glad that 
he has reprinted an amusing little commentary on the case of 
“ Bardell v. Pickwick” which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine 
many years ago. Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were bound to be 
whitewashed sooner or later, and to Mr. Christian belongs the 
credit of having anticipated Sir Frank Lockwood. A charm- 
ing literary flavour diffuses itself throughout the book, and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the author for recalling so 
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much that we had forgotten in our favourite novels, and 
for leading us into so many unfamiliar pastures. 





RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST.* 

THE literature of the Russo-Japanese War has almost reached 
its end, but there is room for so vivid and complete a study as 
Mr. McCormick has given us. We do not profess to like his 
style, which is very difficult for the plain man to follow. The 
fault is specially apparent in the reflections which stud the 
narrative, for in these the author falls into a semi-philosophical 
jargon and uses words in a very strange sense. When he is 
giving us the fruits of his observation he is clearer and more 
effective. He begins with a careful summary of events 
preceding the outbreak of war. Throughout the campaign 
he seems to have been with the Russian forces, and we 
get a vivid account of the chief battles, and in particular of 
the retreat after Mukden, about which correspondents have 
been less informing than usual. Mr. McCormick continues 
his narrative to the conclusion of peace and beyond it, and 
he describes how the news of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
was received in the Russian camp. General Linevitcb, 
who had succeeded to the command, was opposed to 
peace, maintaining that the Russian Army was only 
then becoming a really powerful weapon. “'The Japanese,” 
he said, “have not yet felt the real strength of Russia.” 
The author furnishes careful studies of the chief Generals, 
and a very fair and friendly account of Kuropatkin. 
He is very good, too, on the various types of Russian 
and Japanese soldiers. In his closing chapters he dis- 
cusses the future, being especially concerned to point 
the moral of the war for America. The primary result, 
he thinks, is the temporary “elimination of the West” 
in the Far East. The strength and the weakness of the 
Western peoples have been revealed, and the East has shown 
that it can imitate the strength. The whole situation has 
been changed by the war as by some chemical process, and 
every problem bas acquired a new character. Britain, Mr. 
McCormick thinks, has emerged from the crisis in the 
most favourable position, both as regards Japan and China. 
He pleads with his country to surrender old views and 
prejudices and face new facts. “The position of America in 
the question is first in importance, because it is against 
America that East Asia has first retaliated, after the elimina- 
tion of Russia, for Western arrogance and discourtesy, and 
all the outside world is watching the manner of America’s 
dealing and the policy which she must adopt permanently.” 
At the same time, if America is wise, she has a great chance 
before her, for she is a close neighbour of the East. “ East 
Asia is an Atherican East.” Mr. McCormick is a good type 
of the new school of American publicist. We would add that 
his volumes are admirably illustrated. 

Sir Robert Hart, who writes a preface to Mr. Gorton 
Angier’s The Far East Revisited, calls attention to the fresh- 
ness and fullness of the information contained in it. The 
author, who is the editor of the London and China Express 
made a comprehensive tour of the Far East, beginning with 
Malaya, and continuing through China, Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan. The book was well worth writing, for Mr. Angier 
journeyed with a keen eye to facts and future developments. 
He gives a most useful account of the new spirit in the East, 
which may be found in Siam as well as in Japan; and he tells 
us much about North Borneo and Dutch Malaya, which are 
outside the ken of most tourists. The data he furnishes are as 
full as could be desired, and his comments are always sane 
and judicious. He is specially interesting on currency 
questions, and, indeed, on all commercial matters. The work 
should be a valuable handbook to all who are interested, 
politically or commercially, in the Far East. 

The Russian Bastille carries the reader away from Russian 
Imperial policy in far countries to some of the cankers in her 
administration at home. The writer, Mr. I. P. Youvatshev, 
was a naval officer, who in 1883 was accused of conspiracy on 
trivial grounds, amd sent to the fortress of Schluesselburg. 
His story of his four years of solitary confinement there is a 
wonderful “human document.” By dint of great courage 
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and an inventive mind he managed to retain his sanity, but he 
welcomed his transference to the hardships of Sakhalin ag 4 
restoration to the world. Ultimately he was allowed to returp 
to Russia, and reinstated in his civil rights. The author 
writes simply and effectively, and this tale of his sufferings 
acquires a value as literature from its sheer candour and 
sincerity. The book has been well translated by Dr. A. g. 
Rappoport, but we could have dispensed with his somewhat 
dithyrambie preface. 





FRENCH ROYALTY AND MIRABEAU? 


CotoneL Haaearp’s books on the society of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are always lively and interesting, 
although, from the point of view both of probability and reg} 
history, he generally blackens his pictures too unmercifully, 
almost taking for gospel, as it seems, the enormous mass of 
lies, gossip, slander, and scandal so largely supplied by the 
majority of tongues and pens that deal with a Court. This 
habit, often noticed, made the opening of Colonel Haggard’s 
new volumes a rather nervous affair. Was Marie Antoinette 
to be added to his list of those whose enemies alone have been 
believed, whose real faults have been exaggerated, till they 
became monsters that no civilised nation could have tolerated ? 
Never has a woman had bitterer enemies or truer champions 
than the unhappy Queen of Louis XVI. Never did a finer 
crop of stories spring up around the feet of any, woman, 
There are contemporary tales enough about the Queen alone 
to make the fortune of an enterprising biographer. 

Fortunately, however, the hatreds and prejudices of those 
days have died away, and French seekers after truth—none 
more thorough—have gone far towards proving the falsebood 
of all stories that really signify against Marie Antoinette, 
And we are rejoiced to find Colonel Haggard discrediting, to 
a great extent, the evidence of the scandalmongers. Neither 
he nor any one else can find any proof that Marie Antoinette 
was ever faithless to her husband, or that she, more than 
the excellent Louis XVI. himself, encouraged by her 
example the general immorality and irreligion which were 
such an unhappy legacy from former reigns. She was 
frivolous, of course, but not with that kind of frivolity. 
Never, as the Prince de Ligne bears witness, did she lose 
her personal dignity. Her fault was in constantly giving 
rein, with the high, bold spirit of her race, to the impatience 
of etiquette, the thoughtless extravagance, the haughty self- 
will which she brought to France as a young girl, and which 
only strengthened with years, till the Revolution changed 
proud carelessness into dignity and devotion, and foolhardiness 
into heroism. 

Colonel Haggard confesses himself puzzled as to the reason 
of the hatred of the French nation for Marie Antoinette 
during the years preceding the Revolution, since, as he is 
good enough to say, “she appears to have been by no means 
a Messalina” (!) Not that, proof or no proof, he can persuade 
himself to a very high opinion of her moral character. He 
sees excuses in her early bringing up, also in the state of the 
Court of France when sho came to it, and when the presiding 
influences were Louis XV. and Madame du Barry, besides 
other persons of doubtful reputation. Has he forgotten that 
the commands of the King and of her mother were needed to 
male Marie Antoinette speak to Madame du Barry? As to 
the donkey-rides, a not unnatural amusement for a lively girl 
of fifteen, they seem to shock Colonel Haggard as much as 
they shocked the Comtesse de Noailles and other persons 
brought up in the strictest, most old-fashioned Court etiquette. 
They, it seems, were one of the poor Dauphine’s “ first steps 
towards unpopularity,” as well as being a pastime of immoral 
tendency. And were the French nation so severe in matters 
of this kind? No; a far worse woman than Marie Antoinette 
might have pleased them very much better. The reason of it 
allis not far to seek. She was “]’Autrichienne”; and she 
remained too faithful to her native country. Of course, it was 
foolish and wrong; but she was too proud, too candid, both as 
Dauphine and Queen, to pretend to any feeling she had not; 
and the reading of her whole story with careful attention, the 
study of authorities better than trivial gossip, make it clear 
enough that her heart was never really French. She cared 
little, we believe, for either noblesse or populace. This sheds 
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a light on her own doings, and explains im great measure her 
unpopularity. In tracing that great misfortune to its origin, 
we are making no excuse for Marie Antoinette. 

We like Colonel Haggard’s pictures of the Revolution 
better than his portraits of Royalty. He is not troubled by 
any false sentiment with regard to the men who got France into 
their bands after 1789, and in several cases his judgments are 
as just as they are fearless. There is nothing mealy-mouthed 
about his denunciations ; his expressions have a hearty, old- 
fashioned ring which will bardly please modern admirers of 
the heroes of that time,— Marat, for instance, is described as 
“this creature with the yellow skin and toad-like mouth.” 
We are not spared any of the horrors of the Revolution, either 
in Paris or elsewhere; and there is no denying a certain power 
to the ghastly chronicle of “the most horrible upheaval” 
in history, the awful revenge of a nation on itself for the 
crimes of a system that grew naturally out of feudality, 
and on “the only good king whom France had owned for 
centuries ” for the selfish blindness of his forerunners. 

Colonel Haggard's style of writing cannot be called literary ; 
itis both confused and spasmodic. But these faults, probably 
owing to the want of careful arrangement of an enormous 
mass of material, and of critical study and re-reading before 
publication, both too often neglected in these days of hurry, 
are shared by his book, of course, with many others of the 
same kind. ‘The modern world is too full of these books, 
often of much merit, often representing real research, real 
interest and enthusiasm, yet thrown out carelessly to be as 
carelessly read in their undeservedly short lives. One cannot 
help thinking that work more solidly done might live longer : 
yet perhaps the experience of publishers and libraries does 
not confirm this. People want rubbish, it seems; and so they 
prefer that history and biography, if not rubbish, should aim 
at its likeness. 

One of the liveliest writers for this public, who, although we 
should not place her books very high as literature—the effort 
at being picturesque and vivid is too marked, and there are 
too many points of exclamation and signs of hurry—certainly 
stands on a higher level than most of her popular con- 
temporaries, is the well-known author of The Life of Mirabeau. 
Here we have the Revolution from another point of view, in a 
fairly successful study of one of its most striking characters. 
In its first two years no one was more conspicuous than 
Mirabeau, yet, as Miss Tallentyre hardly brings out with 
sufficient clearness, he really did very little either to guide or 
to restrain the course of events. His strength, his brilliancy, 
his statesmanlike ideas, his clear perception of the right kind 
of government for France and of the length to which the 
spirit of change might run without bringing about ruin and 
anarchy ; even that practical mind which convinced his clever 
French biographer of twenty years ago, M. Rousse, that 
August 10th, 1792, would have made an émigré of him,—all 
this earned for Mirabeau the envy and admiration of each 
side in the struggle, and yet all this was ineffective. Perhaps 
no human power could have stayed the Terror on its way or 
saved the lives of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Madame 
Elisabeth, and thousands more innocent people. At any rate, 
neither Mirabeau nor La Fayette, different indeed, but each 
posing as a saviour, was the man to do it. 

If it had been possible for Royalty to put entire trust in 
Mirabeau, if Marie Antoinette could have had her own way 
—for Mirabeau himself said, “ Le Roi n’a qu'un homme, c’est 
sa femme”—in accepting his plans for saving the State, 
gaining the nation by courage and independent action for the 
King, then the course of history might have been altered. 
But it was very difficult. It required a hard and daring 
resolution in Louis XVI. almost equal to that of his adviser. 
And Mirabeau’s character hindered any real faith or friend- 
ship on the part of the King. Unprincipled, unscrupulous, 
immoral, to a point that shocked even those easygoing days 
—indeed, people then were less dazzled by bis greutness and 
less blind to the real nature of his faults than his modern 
biographers appear to be—he earned quite as much distrust 
as admiration both in society and among politicians. 

Miss Tallentyre writes in a spirited style of a France which 
is familiar to her. If we have hinted at the faults of her 
work, these do not affect its merits as a picture of the time 
and a record of people whose minds, manners, ways of talking 
and thinking she has successfully made ber own. Her former 
books on the eighteenth century made this clear. Therefore 





those whom the said minds and manners do not repel, and 
who are ready to welcome a new study of the most wonderful 
years in modern history, will probably read this new Life of 
Mirabeau with interest and enjoyment. 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT.* 
EXPERIMENTS have been made in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, and Denmark in granting 
subventions out of public money in aid of the unemployed 
insurance funds of various workmen's associations, and Mr. 
D. F. Schloss very opportunely gives us a clear and business- 
like account of what has been done. The details are too 
technical to be treated in these columns at any length It is 
perhaps enough to say that the difficulty principally arises 
out of the indeterminate nature of the risk to be insured. 
It is clear, on the one hand, that without mutual supervision 
a purely Government scheme would be wrecked by industrial 
malingering. This might be avoided if the duty of insurance 
were undertaken, with or without a subsidy of public money, 
by the Trade-Unions, which, as their own funds would be at 
stake, might be able to check malingering. This is in 
accordance with the preeedent of Friendly Society experience. 
Such an expedient, however, must ultimately mean that every 
one would have a right to come on the fund who could not 
find employment on Trade-Union conditions,—a plan which 
implies a much larger surrender to Trade-Union monopoly 
than public opinion is at present prepared to accept. The 
subsidising of ‘T'rade-Unions from public funds is the solution 
about which the majority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
asks for further inquiry, and which the minority reeommend 
without reserve. 

With Mr. Schloss’s book, which refers entirely to State- 
subsidised insurance schemes, it is interesting to contrast 
Mr. Henderson's Industrial Insurance in the United States. 
Private initiative in this matter is not at the end of its 
resources in America, but the question is evidently being 
keenly debated in academic cireles, and Mr. Henderson's book, 
based on a German publication, Die Arbeiter-Versicherung im 
Auslande, edited by Dr. Zacher, is full of information. There 
is, however, no record of experiment in unemployed benefit 
insurance, but it contains a mass of information as to what is 
being done in every other established form of industrial 
insurance. 

The building trade is obviously one in which there cannot 
be complete continuity of employment, and Mr. Dearle 
has very appropriately chosen this trade as the field of 
an inquiry into the problem of unemployment. He lays the 
facts before us in great detail and with much clearness, and 
discusses the remedies suggested. He appreciates the need of 
greater fluidity and adaptability of labour, and takes the 
view that for the organising of the labour market in London 
“it will be necessary to reduce non-unionism to that feeble 
minority, chiefly of inferior men, that it is in some other parts 
of the country.” An important advance is gained when publie 
opinion is fixed on such points as the need of greater mobility, 
and of making access to trades easier for learners and 
apprentices. We demur, however, to the suggestion that 
everything will be gained by a complete surrender to Trade- 
Union dictation. Mr. Dearle’s monograph, though we do not 
entirely agree with it, is most informing, and should be studied 
by every one interested in the problem of the unemployed. 





THE QUATERCENTENARY OF BRASENOSE 
COLLEGE.+ 

BRASENOSE College has celebrated her quatercentenary in 
a noble fashion. The foundation-stone has been laid of 
buildings to complete the New Quadrangle, and a charming 
bird's-eye view of the College in the style of Loggan has been 
prepared by Mr. E. H. New; and now we have several volumes, 
the work of members of the College, in which the history of 
the Society is fully written in all its many aspects. The 
College Register from 1509, of which the first volume is before 
us, will be welcomed by all old Brasenose men for its record 
of the fate of theix contemporaries. It is an admirable 

* (1) Insurance against Unemployment. By David F. Schloss. London: P. 8. 
King and Son. (3s. 6d. net (2) Industrial Insurance in the Unitéi States. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Londou: T. Fisher Unwin. (9s, net.j—— 
(3) Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trades, By Norman 
B. Dearle. London: J. M. Dent and Co, [3s. 6d. net, 

+ (1) Brasenose College Quatercentenary Monographs 2 vols. Oxford: B. H, 
Blackwell, [15s, net.|——(2) Brasenose College Register, 1600-1900, 2 vola 
Same publishers, [£1 1s.) 
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piece of work, which must have cost the compilers infinite 
lubour. Of more general interest, however, is the series 
of College monographs, of which Vol. I. has just been 
issued. Mr. Falconer Madan, an unsurpassed authority on 
Oxford antiquities, contributes the chapter on the early 
history of the College, the migration to Stamford, and the 
name and arms. Brasenose is specially interesting to the 
student of College history, for in its foundation by the Bishop 
of Lincoln and Sir Richard Sutton a number of old Halls were 
absorbed, including one which bore the same name. The 
gateway of the present College is on the site of the old 
Brasenose Hall, und the last Principal of the Hall was the 
first Principal of the College. Though 1509 is no very ancient 
date for an Oxford foundation, yet we may fairly say that the 
continuity of academic life stretches back to the dim days of 
the thirteenth century when the Hall is first heard of. The 
name, in Mr. Madan’s opinion, is undoubtedly derived from 
the Brazen Nose, the sign of the old Hall, and all the “ brew- 
house” legends may be dismissed. The College possesses the old 
nose, which accompanied the migration to Stamford, and was 
recovered only in 1890. Sir John Evans assigned to it a date 
of about 1120-30. The volume contains also monographs on the 
architectural history of the buildings, the College benefactions, 
the College estates, and the College plate and pictures, Most of 
these are the work of the present Bursar, Dr. A.J. Butler. Brase- 
nose is rich in splendid plate, but much of the best of it went to 
the King in 1642 to be melted down. The College estates are 
scattered throughout England, but some of the richest are in 
the neighbourbood of Manchester. The increase in the 
value of a benefaction is curiously shown by the history of 
the Hulme bequest. Land was left to the College in 1691 on 
the condition that the clear annual rent should be paid to 
four of the poorest Bachelors of Arts in the College. The 
value of the estates went up rapidly, and private Acts had to 
be obtained to regulate the surplus. Benefices were purchased 
for former Exhibitioners, and in 1870 £80,000 had been spent 
for this purpose alone. Nowadays much of the revenue is 
directed to local Lancashire purposes, but enough remains to 
the College to enable it to subscribe largely to University 
funds, as well cs to undertake the completion of the New 
Quadrangle. 





THE SEYCHELLES.* 
In this volume, which is published by authority, we have 
an abundance of materials for the future historian of the 
Seychelles. First are the old maps, the earliest, by Alberto 
Cantino, bearing date 1501. Thirty-seven of these have been 
reproduced, and are contained in a portfolio which accom- 
panies the volume of documents. The islands were first 
explored in 1742. Fourteen years afterwards the group was 
taken possession of for the King of France, and the Royal 
Standard raised. Then followed attempts to colonise, which 
met with very little success; soon after a beginning bad 
been made came the troubles of war. The last French 
Commandant was a certain Quéan de Quinsy, who came 
out after the Revolution. In 1794 he had to capitulate to 
a British squadron. Like a true democrat, he consulted his 
National Guards; they unanimously voted for peace. Some- 
thing of the same kind happened seven times, but he was not 
seriously disturbed. He kept two flagsin use, onea Tricolour, 
which he hoisted when a French ship hove iu sight, the other 
bearing the words “Seychelles : Capitulation,” which served 
for an English visitor. A graver trouble was the arrival 
of seventy persons who had been deported from France 
in consequence of the attempt upon the life of the First 
Consul in 1801. The newcomers were fervent preachers of 
equality, an inconvenient doctrine when you have slaves. 
Thirty-five of the most zealous were handed over to the 
Sultan of Anjouan; of these, twenty-nine died in prison and 
six escaped. The majority of the remainder settled down as 
colonists. In 1810, after the surrender of the Isle de France, 
the group was formally annexed to Great Britain. No force, 
however, could be spared to occupy it, and M. Quincy, as he 
now calls himself, was left in peace for five years. In 1811 a 
French frigate, ‘La Clorinde,’ eluded its British pursuers, and 
put into the harbour of Mahé. M. Quincy did his best to 
help her, and was able to write to the French Minister of 





* Unpublished Documents Relating to the Seychelles Islands, Compiled by Mr. 
A.A, Fauve. With Cartography, &c, Mahé, Seychelles; Governm ent Printing 
Otlice. 





este 
Marine :—“ La Clorinde part avec d'’abondantes Provisions: 
elle est en trés bon état.” This was hardly straight; but the 
Commandant was a Frenchman after all. In1815 he formally 
took office under British rule, and governed the islands till 
1827, when, as Mr. Fauve puts it, he died “full of years and 
discretion.” 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tax writer of this book tells us that he began his life's work 
when he was eight years of age—just eighty years ago—ip , 
Macclesfield silk-mill. He worked from 6 am. to 6 p.m, 
afterwards to 8 p.m. (with intervals of one hour and fo 
minutes for meals), and his wages, beginning with sixpence a 
week, rose to eighteenpence. Five-and-twenty years later he 
was admitted as a student preparing for the ministry in the 
Unitarian College at Manchester. That, it will be allowed, 
was a very considerable achievement, accomplished, as it was, 
without any help of fortune or patronage. The book jg 
which the story of such uw life is related is likely to be 
worth reading. And it is so in fact, though there is much 
in it that could very well be spared. Mr. Rushton tells us, 
for instance, about a “Plan of Mutual Study,” and gives 
us the titles of the seven text-books which were fixed 
upon, That is all right; but to occupy two chapters 
with commenting upon them, and this in a quite unen. 
lightening way, is a waste of time. “ We should have liked 
Pliny the Younger better,” he writes, “if he had used more 
of his great influence with the Emperor Trajan to prevent 
the persecution of Christians.” Pliny’s “great influence with 
Trajan”! Where could we find a more absolute misunder. 
standing of the situation? All this réchauffé of imperfectly 
acquired knowledge is worse than useless. A curious example 
of the author's limitations is his comment on a lecturer who 
took for his subject Archbishop Whately’s Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. Rushton seems never to 
have heard of the book, and tukes the question quite seriously. 
Nothing, again, could be more crude than the comments on 
religious thought dnd ecclesiastical history. The reul interest 
of the book is to be found elsewhere. There is the account of 
the condition of industry as it was at u time to which very 
few now living can look back. There is the story of the 
writer’s mental and spiritual development. In early life he 
belonged to the Wesleyan community, and it is only right to 
say that, however fierce his diatribes against priests in general, 
he always speaks of it and its leaders with respect. 





NOVELS. 


THE WHITE PROPHET.t+ 
WE have more than once been moved to protest in this 
column ugainst a modern, and, in our opinion, a peculiarly 
obnoxious, form of portrait fiction. But we have never, in the 
course of a pretty long acquaintance with modern novels, 
encountered a more objectionable and mischievous specimen 
of this class of novel than Mr. Hall Cuine’s latest venture. 
The method, or rather the special variant on it practised by this 
popular author, is as follows. You take a notable personage, 
living for choice, and, veiling his identity under a transparent 
pseudonym, you proceed to incorporate the greater part of 
his public record in your narrative, retaining the scene of bis 
labours and many other circumstantial details so that there 
can be no doubt whatever as to whom you are aiming at. On 
this basis you then deliberately proceed to rear an elaborate 
structure of imaginary incidents, actions, and attributes, 
the great majority of which are calculated to bring the 
personage in question into contempt, derision, and aversion. 
Your original isa strong and just man, and you frequently 
lay stress on that fact, yet nine times out of ten you represent 
him as behaving like a tyrant, a bully, or an hysterical fool. 
He is a man of singular reserve and simplicity, who has 
always avoided and evaded publicity, yet you make him 
behave like a neurotic cad and drag him on the stage in 
his most intimate domestic relations, you slobber over his 
sorrows, and you subject this monstrous puppet of your 
imagination to all manner of odious indignities. ‘Thus 
in the pages of The White Prophet Lord Nunebam is 





* My Life. By Adam Rusht Manchester: S, Clarke, [3s. 9d. net.) 


+ The White Prophet. By Hall Caine, Illustrated by R, Caton Woodville, 
2 vols, London: W. Heinemann, (4s, net.1 
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charged by his admirers with trying to found a dynasty, 
while he is told by his own son that he had hated the 
Egyptians from the first. When the “ White Prophet,” 
or leader of the new Nationalist movement, turns up in 
Khartoum, “‘Damn him! Damn him! Tell the Sirdar to 
kill him like a dog,’ he [Lord Nuneham] cried, and his 
secretary fled in a fright.” At the great crisis of the 
story, when the Consul-General has resolved on a wholesale 
arrest of notables, he sends for the British Adviser to the 
Interior and gives him his instructions as follows :— 

««T wish you,’ said the Consul-General, ‘to arrange that the 

gallows be got out and set up after dark to-morrow night in the 
square in front of the Governorat.’—* The square in front of 
the Governorat ?’ repeated the Adviser in tones of astonishment. 
‘Does your lordship forget that public execution within the city 
is no longer legal?’—‘ Damn it, I'll make it legal,’ replied the 
Consul-General, whereupon the red head under the red fez bowed 
itself out of the library without waiting to ask who was to be 
hanged.” 
With impartial zeal Mr. Hall Caine blackens the fame of 
British soldiers and Civil servants, Cabinet Ministers and 
Governor-Generals. The General in command of the army 
in occupation is a buman firework who explodes on the 
slightest provocation. Years before, after trampling on his 
wife's seducer, “he went home and had brain-fever.” He 
subsequently contracted an incurable form of heart-disease. 
But all the characters suffer from intermittent brain-fever. 
“Above all, be calm” is their watchword, instead of which 
they “scream like wild birds,” swear like troopers, and 
behave like savages. By a strange irony, however, the 
characters who are held up to special admiration are precisely 
those who emerge with the maximum of discredit from the 
ordeal of Mr. Hall Caine’s enthusiasm. Colonel Gordon 
Lord, Lord Nuneham’s son, is ex hypothesi a perfect 
Bayard, yet when he is attacked by an old English officer, 
the father of his betrothed, he strangles him—a somewhat 
unsportsmanlike mode of self-defence—and is afraid to confess 
his guilt. Helena, the heroine, on whose opulent physical 
charms Mr. Hall Caine dilates with distressing unction, 
on the disgrace of her betrothed voluntarily becomes the wife 
of the White Prophet—a new Mahdi—whom she believes to 
have killed her father, in order to betray his schemes to 
Lord Nuneham. She is compared to Joan of Are and 
Deborah, and we are especially bidden to note the “gay 
raillery, passionate tenderness, and fierce earnestness” which 
characterise her love-letters to Gordon Lord. One specimen 
of the first quality will suffice: “My dear Dad is going about 
like an old Tom with his tail up.” Of ber tenderness it is 
enough to say, in the words of Martin Chuzzlewit, that there 
is a juiciness about it which might have sickened a scavenger. 
Worst of all is the White Prophet himself, who, though 
frequently referred to in the same breath with Christ, speedily 
reveals himself in the light of a lustful fanatic. The horrible 
mixture of religiosity and voluptuousness with which Helena’s 
self-imposed progress through “the bog and slush of this 
semi-barbaric life "(her own words) is described is fortunately 
Mr. Hall Caine’s special and exclusive secret. Yet thongh his 
sentiment nauseates, we like Mr. Hall Caine least of all when 
he is gay,—when he endeavours to reproduce “the chuckles 
and crows and shouts of joy” of the natural man, but only 
succeeds in emulating the falsetto screeches of the natural 
tom-cat, 

The book is not devoid of a certain crude oleographic 
picturesqueness, and at rare moments Mr. Hall Cuine has 
shown an imperfect sense of the magic of the desert and the 
Nile. But when leniency has done its utmost, the book must 
be described as a bad work of art as well as a most mis- 
chievous and odious travesty of our policy in Egypt. To 
take only one of the misrepresentations in which the story 
abounds, we may note that Mr. Hall Cuine represents the 
ideals and aspirations of the Egyptian Nationalists as 
largely identical with those of the Young Turks. Nothing 
could be further from the mark; the Egyptian Nationalists 
were distinctly pro-Hamidian—until the deposition of 
Abd-ul-Hamid. 

It may be asked: Why devote all this space to pillorying a 
book which cannot possibly influence any person of intelligence 
or good feeling? Our answer is that, while we readily acquit in 
advance the readers of the Spectator of any endorsement of 
the methods adopted by Mr. Hall Caine, we desire on their 
behalf as well as our own to protest against the action of an 





author who exploits his popularity with a half-educated public 
to inflame sedition and defame his country. 





The Romance of a Plain Man. By Ellen Glasgow. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—Although Miss Glasgow brings her usual high 
ability to the task which she has set herself, yet novels in which 
the hero is autobiographer are never entirely satisfactory when 
the author is a woman. It is impossible to keep the feminine 
standpoint from occasionally appearing in a nominally masculine 
narrative. In the present novel Miss Glasgow tells the story of a 
small boy born in the Southern States of America very shortly 
afterthe war. He is the son of a stonecutter, and early makes up 
his mind to rise in life and become worthy of the affections of the 
very delightful little girl on whom he has set his heart. The 
story of his gradual advance to the highest position in the business 
world is well told, yet the reader will feel that Miss Glasgow is 
really more at home in describing the mental attitude of the 
heroine, Sally Mickleborough, before and after her marriage to 
Ben Starr, the “ plain man” of the title. The curious emptiness 
of the position of the rich American woman has never been more 
tellingly emphasised than in this story, though the narrator, who 
is, of course, Ben Starr himself, does not seem conscious of the 
extraordinary vacuity of the life which he describes the charming 
Sally as leading. Unless an American woman of means has the 
good fortune to lose all her money, and is therefore obliged to 
busy herself with the physical details of life, she appears to have 
no function in life except the dismal one of providing herself with 
perpetual amusement. No wonder an energetic person like Sally 
Mickleborough finds this extremely monotonous, and welcomes the 
change of fortune which for a brief period causes her to set her 
shoulder to the wheel and maintain her husband and child. The 
book is an interesting specimen of the business novel, and is 
of a type which is very popular with authors at the present 
moment, 

Sister K. By Mabel Hart. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The only 
portions of this book which are of interest are those which give 
a graphic description of life in the wards of a London hospital 
as seen from the point of view of the nurse. The curious hard- 
ness, combined with great profesgional kindness, of the outleok 
of the nurse runs as an undercurrent through all these scenes, 
and is a strange study for the analyst of human nature. The 
story is otherwise commonplace; but the book is worth reading 
by any one who wishes for information as to the details of 
hospital work. 

ReapaBLE Novets.—The Disappearing Eye. By Fergus Hume. 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.)—A melodrama which begins in the 
orthodox fashion with a murder, and only ends with the dis- 
covery of the criminal after suspicion has rested in turn on 
almost every character in the book.——The Invincible Amelia. 
By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen and Co, 3s, 6d.)—The heroine 
is a ladylike adventuress who sets to work to live as best she can 
upon her friends. The book is an account of her various 
adventures.——Mr. Burnside’s Responsibility. By Thomaa Cobb. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—We may doubt whether the story is 
worth telling, but it is certainly well told.—Lady Rodway’s 
Ordeal. By Flerence Warden. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 68.)—A 
melodramatic tale, sufficiently readable, though we may think 
that the villains are too intolerably villainous. Cardillac. By 
Robert Barr. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A tale of the early days 
of Louis XIL., in which the young Gascon hero makes a really 
good successor to D’Artagnan. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





China and the Gospel. (China Inland Mission. 1s.)—This 
interesting periodical continues to record progress in the 
misaionary work which is being done in China. In seven years 
(1902-8) the number of communicants has increased from 7,774 to 
20,993; the schools from 83 to 216; the stations have about 
doubled, from 500 to 1,000. These figures mean very much. 
It is not difficult to imagine what it costs a Chinese man 
or woman to make a public acknowledgment of Christian 
faith. And here we see how numerous these acts of heroism—for 
really they are nothing less—have become. The truth is, as 
is abundantly shown by the evidence brought forward, that 
China is a promising field. The people have tenacity of purpose, 
and some of the great hindrances which are felt so much else- 
where are here absent. A cognate topic is treated in The 
Nestorian Monument, Edited by Dr. Paul Carus (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 2s. net). ‘he monument was set up in 781 A.D., 
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and recorded the early successes of Christian missions as carried 
on by Nestorian evangelists for about a century and 4 
half before this date. The first leader was a Syrian of 
the name of Olopun. The Emperor of the time was Tai- 
tsung. Ho ig said to haye examined the new doctrine, and, 
“becoming deeply impressed with its rectitude and truth, to 
have giyen special orders for its dissemination.” The after 
history of the Mission is obscure; but it certainly disappeared 
without leaving any trace beyond this massive monument, with 
its inscription. (It is ten feet high, and its weight is calculated 
at two tons.) It became known to European travellers in 1625, 
and the inscription in somewhat difficult Chinese has been often 
translated. A Danish traveller, M. Fritz V. Holm, endeavoured 
to secure the stone; finding this impossible, he eaused a facsimile 
to be made, and got this transported, with a very considerable 
expenditure of labour, to Hankow. Curiously enough, the chief 
trouble began here. An over-zealous English clerk in the Customs 
caused it to beimpounded. Sir Robert Hart, however, intervened, 
and the stone was shipped for New York. It is possible that the 
clerk supposed it to be an original which ought not to be allowed 
to leave the country. Nestorius has lately been rehabilitated. 
He was logically wrong, it may be said, when he objected to the 
term Theotékos. But we must credit him with an early protest 
against what is really a serious heresy. His error was an error in 
terms, That which is implied in the motto, Tout a Jésus par 
Marie, touches the essence of Christian truth. 


The Story of Iona. By the Rev. Edward Craig Trenholme. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Trenholme has 
evidently worked at this book with enthusiasm. He describes 
the island in a spirit that shows how well he knows it; and in 
writing the history of the place from St. Columba downwards he 
weighs and compares authorities in the most painstaking way. 
Doubtless he looks on some subjects from a different standpoint 
than ours. The irrevocable vows for which he has such a respect, 
for instance, have, we think, no place in Anglican discipline ; but 
we recognise the merits of his narrative. He rejects, we observe, 
the stories of St. Columba’s troubles in Ireland, and sees in his 
expatriation nothing but missionary zeal. ‘This may be the 
right view, and Baeda says nothing about them. On the other 
hand, these statements are not of a kind that would have been 
invented. They certainly have moro verisimilitude than many 
things which Mr, Trenholme has no difficulty in accepting. 
St. Columba’s successors are described, and the later history of 
the island is given. We must not forget to mention that the 
beautiful photographs with which the volume is illustrated are 
the work of a lady whose grandfather, the celebrated Legh 
Richmond, took a kindly interest in the island. 


The Papacy. By Gustav Kriiger. Translated by N. M. S. 
Batchelor and C. A. Mills. (TI. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)— 
Professor Kriiger traces the growth of the Papacy, “its idea 
and its exponents,” from the earliest times. ‘This idea is the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal. In one sense every 
believer accepts it ; the ultimate appeal in everything must lie to 
the divine law. But when it is particularised into the assertion 
that the supremacy is locally situated in Rome the idea changes 
its character, becoming complicated with difficulties of all 
sorts. Among these is the dilemma of the temporal power. 
Every Pope has asserted its necessity; if any Papal utterance 
has the note of infallibility, it is this. Yet will it ever be 
restored? And if it should be restored, how difficult it would be 
for it to maintain a modus vivendi with modern ideas. If the 
Pope were master in Rome, could he concede freedom of worship 
or education? Another difficulty is the Italianisation of the 
Papacy. It is against all reason that this supremacy should 
be confined to what we may call an Italian dynasty. Professor 
Kriiger’s book, though distinetly anti-Papal, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. And he is never better 
than in his appreciation of Leo XIII. The history of this Pontiff 
and of his predecessor is curiously significant. Pius IX. was 
to reconcile the Papacy and liberty; he became an extreme 
reactionary. Leo was to reconcile it with modern ideas, and he 
asserted, though in the most polished and gracious language, 
the ideas of Hildebrand and Innocent IIT, 

Consule Planco. Reflections by an Old Etonian. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—* Reflections,” it should be observed, not 
“ Recollections.” Of the latter there is, indeed, a slight element, 
a few allusions to personages, customs, and etiquette of bygone 
times, but they are introduced to point the moral that is being 
drawn. The “Old Etonian” has written an excellent little book, 
whieh has at least as good a chance of setting some young fellows 
on the right way as anything of the kind. “ We never learn from 





the experience of othors, seldom from our own,” some pessimistig 
person said. We hope that the “Old Etonian” will not hayg 
written in vain, for he writes with tact and good gensq 
Incidentally, we see that he gives opinions on certain disputed 
questions, pronouncing in favour of fagging, and not dig, 
approving of the birch. We notice, as we write, that the 
Head-Master of an important London school has committeg 
himself against corporal punishment. Of course this is morg 
easily dispensed with in a day school. But even here th 
question of time comes in. An ill-conducted or idle boy may bg 
successfully dealt with by persuasion and argument, but the 
process will certainly require an expenditure of time and energy 
generally which may result in serious loss to the well-behaved 
and industrious. 


Three Years of Sport in Mozambique. By G. Vasse. Translated by 
R. and H. M, Lydekker. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
“Sport ” means big-game shooting, a pursuit in which M. Vasse 
is an acknowledged authority. Elephants+-M. Vasse wounded 
two and followed them up with praiseworthy perseverance— 
lions, leopards, hyenas, buffalves, deer of many kinds, were among 
the prey. The total, indeed, has something almost appalling about 
it. It amounts to 498 mammals. Among these are about 300 
deer of various kinds, 27 zebras, 23 lions, 21 leopards, 12 apes 
(we havea sort of feeling that these “poor relations” ought to 
be spared), and one hippopotamus. The birds totalled 1,559, and 
there were also 6 crocodiles and between 40 and 50 snakes, 
Altogether, there were 2,106 creatures, which took 5,341 cart. 
ridges. The book is full of lively description, as, for instance, of 
a leopard which has been trapped—the traps are not fastened— 
and turns upon the hunter, leaping through the jungle with the 
encumbrance behind him. Nor are there wanting occasional little 
sketches of human life. The bodk reeks somewhat of blood. One 
must have the tough conscience of youth in the matter of killing 
to enjoy it. 


The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to See. (Walter Hill. 
1s.)—Here is an abundant choice of holiday-places in many parts 
of the British Isles. The volume includes the “guides” published 
by the railways which have the terminus in London; we miss, 
however, the South-Eastern system. There are lists of hotels, 
boarding-houses, lodgings, descriptions of localities to be visited, 
maps, &c. It is a volume in which it is somewhat difficult to find 
one’s way about, but it is full of serviceable information. 


In Wind and Wild. By Eric Parker. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 5s. net.)—As almost all the essays collected in this volume 
were originally published in tho Spectator, we must be content 
with chronicling its appearance. Many, we are sure, will be glad 
to have these pictures of Nature and sport in this permanent 
form. 


We have received the twelfth annual edition of Paton’s List of 
Schools and Tutors (J. and J. Paton, 2s.) It contains a list of 
schools, of scholarships and exhibitions (the “boys’” cover 
thirty-five pages and the “girls’” ten), particulars about prepara- 
tion for the Army and Navy, about various Technical Colleges, 
and other educational matters. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——-@——— 


Annesley (M.), This Day’s Madness, cr Svo... 
Barker (G.), Three Plays, cr 8vo 
Beynon (R.), Drapery, er Svo 
Butlin (F. M.), Among the Daues, 8vo 
Caine (Hall), The White Prophet, 2 vols. er 8vo .. .(Heinemann) net 
Cavers (F.), Botany for Matriculation, cr 8vo (Cliv 3/6; Part IL, 
Cleveland (J.), Life Eternal, er 8vo (F. V. White) 
Coke (D.), The School Across the Road, (Frowde) 
Crawford (J. H.), Nature, cr 8vo... . nneuschein) 5 
Curtis (A. C.), The Voyage of the ‘ Sesame,’ cr 8vo ) 
Dalton (W.), Auction Bridge up to Date, 12mo., ..(De La Rue) me 5 
Davies (David), The Book of Job (iu 2 vols. ), Vol. L, er Svo (Simpkin) net 5 
Donovan (D.), A Wild Beauty, er 8vo .... — (F. V. White) 
Doughty (A. G.), The Cradle of New France, er 8vo- .. (Lougmans) net 
Everett-Green (E.), Co-Heiresses, Cr S¥VO .......c00sescecesssseseeeessseeee (8. Paul) 
—- (Hi. J. H.), Outlines of Chemistry with Practical Work, Part L, 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net ¢ 
F nat (T.), The Person and Place of Jesus Clirist, 8vo 
e q ongregat tional Union) net 
.(Frowde) 
w(i. “Ww. Laurie) 
wseceseee(Frowde) 3/6 
(Frowde) 3,6 
Heinemann) net 
.(Drane) each 
«seeee- (Cassell) 
(Frowde) 


ae 


na Pp ‘teas un) net 
(Methuen) net 7 


Gilson | (C. ), The Lost Empire, er 8vo ........ ....+ 
Gull (C. R.), Retribution, cr 8vo 

Havertield (E. L.), Audrey’ s Awakening, cr 8vo.. 
Havertield (E. L.), The Conquest of Claudia, cr Sv 
Hichens (R.), The Knock on the Door, cr Svo 
Kelly (M.), Adventures of Lally Helsmark, 3 vols. 
Le Feuvre (A.), A Country Corner, cr 8vo 

Letts (W. M.), The Quest of the Blue Rose, cr 8vo 
Livy, Book IX., edited by W. B. Anderson, cr Svo......(Camb. Univ. Press) * 
Lockyer (Sir N.), Surveying for Archaeologists, 8vo . ..(Maemillan) net 
Lugaro (E.), Modern Problems in Psychiatry, Svo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 7 
Mason (F. H.), The Book of British Ships, cr 8vo.. .(Frowde) 
Maxwell (G.), The Last Lord Avauley, er 8vo ......... + “(Milis & Boon) 
Noble (E.), Lords of the Sea, er 8vo.. ...... (Methuen) 
Oxenham (E, J.), Mistress Nanciebel, cr ‘Bv0 .. ...(Frowde) 
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aewesed (Partridge) 3/6 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
.(Frowde) net 3/6 
..(Frowde) 3/6 


«2 ote Children’s Annual, 4t0 ...........se00+.000 
rividgee Oh), The Court ot Louis Xili., Svo 
te (J. P.), Flaws in Classical Research, roy 8vo 




























, je’s Sister, Cr BVO .....05.-.-csceeeer cee seeses ceneee 
Ray (A. Cc, ag tt Sanitar. Engineering and Plumbing, 8vo 
Baynes (F. We), _— d ° . (Longmans) net 10/6 
si n (J.), British Woods and their Owners, 8vo ........... (Simpkiu) net 12/6 
aor (W. J), Semmelweis: his Life and his Doctrine, 8vo 
Siu . (Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
" alm Tree Island, Cr BV0........0cccereeererrerseereesesenenses (Frowde) 6/0 
— mY Se By and Scouts, er Svo .(Frowde) 5/0 
Strang (H.). Swift and Sure, er 8vo . sense sesisssseeseseeeens (Prowde) 2 6 
Sturges (T, W.), The Poultry Manual, 8vo (Macdonald & Evans) net 6/0 
Surrey (G.), A Northumbrian in Arms, cr 8vo .... (Frowde) 5 0 
Tupman a OE RIREIDD: axa nscnssese: cosenin- scenes cosets (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
en (F.), The Adventures of a Pretty Wouwau, er Svo ..........(8. Paul) 6/0 
be (S), A House of OG, GOP TEND «cnscuvs-cercesannmnaotnenon enenepeanant (Cassell) 6/0 
White (W. A.), A Certain Rich Man, er 8vo ..(Maemillan) 60 
Wright (M. O.), Popped of the Post Office, Cr 8V0 .....0.000000+0+ (Macmillan) 6,0 
———— 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Strect, London 


os ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
~~ not payable on that portion of the Assured’s Income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 


is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





» 
Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 
Company's Ollices or Ageuts. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 











| THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL | THE WORLD. 





INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE, Head if North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 


LARY, 


BURG 
\OSey Fine *| TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972. 
NORWAY AND BACK. 


VISITING FINEST FJORDS. 





By the Magnificent New 


13 DAY 
for ° ss. ‘OTRANTO, 
12 GUINEAS 12,000 tons. 
and From GRIMSBY—28th AUGUST. 
upwards. arene: 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenne, London, E.C., and 28 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(520.) ASSURANCE, 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus aud all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





EVERY MAN Siiwi scl “THe PENeion PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
a 
OUTSIDE PacR (when avaliable), FounTeEN GuINgAS 
PG ncceéncvsncccxtios + «e+e £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half-l'age (Column) ........ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
Quarser-age (Half-Column) 3 8 0| Quarter Narrow Column,,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...cecsessees++- £16 16 O| Inside Page ..ccccccseceeeee L414 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an Lach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to apace, 

Terms ; new 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half. 


Yearly, Yearly, Quarterly. 


Including postage to any pert of the United 
‘ cL 8 6,...014 3....0 7 28 


KIMGGOM cccccccccesccvcececceosecoccese . 
Iucluding postage to any of the Britis’ 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chima. G6. ..cccccccce ocececcoes eeeceege - 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 











{CHOOL FOR SALE. 
\ A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years, Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy couutry town, a 
short distance from London, House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Jmbankment, London, W.C. 





THE POPLAR COMMITTEE of the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY seek to RAISE £15 6s. to serve as an 
allowance of 12s. a week for a brother and sister, both unmarried, for the 
next six months. The brother, formerly a registered dock labourer, has been 
an invalid for 15 years, and draws 3s. 6d. a week superannuation from his club, 
He is 54 years old, and hitherto bas been cheerfully maintained by his sister, 
a shirt machinist, till now her eyes have failed her aud she must rest for a 
time. ‘The clergy warmly recommend the case.—Donations may be sent to 
the SECRETARY, 134 High Street, Poplar, E., who will gladly answer any 
questions. 
= CHURCH CONGRESS, SWANSEA. 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, axp 8, 1909, 





Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, and Boys. 

‘he Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to Holders of Congress Tickets, available from 2nd to 9th October, inclusive, 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, 39 Castle 
Street, Swansea. 





—— a —— Sl 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
ALEXANDER ELDER CHAIR OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
The Council invite applications for the Alexander Elder Chair of Naval 
Architecture. Salary £1,000.—Faull particulars may be obtained on application 
to the uudersigued, bP, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A,, Registrar. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH, 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Professor of 
French at the above College. 





ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Assistant- 
Lecturer in Latin at the above College. 


Applications, together with 75 printed copies of testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Monday, September 6th, 1909. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VII., COALVILLE. 

SCIENCE MASTEB and FORM MISTRESS, at commencing salaries of 
£150 and £120 per annum respectively. 

The School is new. If-suitably qualified, the persons now appointed will 
hold the senior assistant posts when the staff is angmented. 

Apply, on or before 18th August, to Mr, LLOYD STORR-BEST, 23 Rue 
Chappe, Montmartre, Paris. 

Refer for auy further particulars to— 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, Director of Education. 
83 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 


AST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


y epee 
The COMMITTEF INVITE APPLICATIONS for the posts of— 

(1) LADY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTRESS, 

(2) MALE GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. 
The Instructors will each be required to devote One Day in the Secondary 
School and Two Evenings in the Evening Classes during the Session 1909-10. 
The salary iu each case will be 15s. per day for the Secondary School work, 
aud 7s, 6d. per eveuing of two hours for the Evening Class work.—Applications, 
on the printed forms to be obtained from the undersigned, choull, be sent in 
on or before Monday, September 6th. 

W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., 
Technical College, East Ham, E. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


WANTED, 23rd Sentember : s), SCIENCE MISTRESS; Botany, Physics, 
Hygiene, Nature Study. (2) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to prepare 
Students for Higher Certificate of N.F.U. Both should be able to Teach 
either Drill or Drawing and Brushwork and Reading and Recitation; should 
have experieuce in Teaching and be able to help in Teaching of Method and 
supervision of Students in Practising Schools. Com ing salary £80 to 
#100, according to qualifications, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical 
attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Training College, Saffron Walden. 


WEDISH GYMNASTICS.—A YOUNG LADY with 

first-class certificate from the Royal Centra] Institute for Gymnastics 

in Stockholm DESIRES POST this autumn in a LADIES’ or PHYSICAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL.—Address, “ M, N. B.,” care of Adolf Burchard, Esgq., 
Fredsgatun 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 


1O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premiwa 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Ad: Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 



































To Parents and Guardians and all desirous of becoming Practical Journalists, 


To Meet a Long-felt Want, 
HE PRESS TUITION BUREAU 
have iustituted a 

SPECIAL FIVE-GUINEA COURSE OF JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION, 
arranged for the convenience of those who are anxious to enter the higher 
branches of Journalism, which includes the London daily newspapers, the 
leading provincial journals, and the good-class magazines and reviews, but 
who do not care to waste several valuable years in the drudgery of filling 
minor and badly-paid posts. 

Those who are desirous of choosing 1 profession either for themselves or 
those connected with them cannot do better at the present time than direct 
their thoughts towards the path of Journalism. The modern spread of 
education has resulted in a demand for reading matter of every description, 
covering every conceivable subject, and appealing to every possible class. In 
consequence there has been a marvellous increase in the output of British 
literary matter, but still the oy is not equal to the dewand 

Our Five-Guinea Course includes a Literary Section and a Business Section, 
also Criticisms of Manuscripts. 

Special attention to Story Writing. 
HE PRESS TUITION BUREA 


rc Write for pet, 
41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, and 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 





UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on FRIDAY, October Ist. 
Eutrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for Competi- 
tion aunually in September, 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Seientitic M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, regula- 
tious for residence iu the College, new scheme for payment of composition 
fees, &., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, 8.1%. 

UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 


London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begiu on October Ist.—Fall particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, Loudon Bridge, S.E, 








asinine 


Tas MIDDLESEX HOSPITayz 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPRELL THOMSON, MD, 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to feas, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The SESSION 1909-10 in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, Medical 
Science, and Engineering will BEGLN on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The Provost and Deans will attend on Monday, October 4th, and op 
Tuesday, October 5th, from 10a.m, tol p.m., for the admission of Students, 
———s Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon ag 

ssible. 

The SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART will OPEN on MONDAY, October 4th, 
and Students may be admitted on or before that date. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

ge EASES for Eutrauce Scholarships on TUESDAY, September 2ist, 

9 


Sciences, 


The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 
the SECRETARY :— 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences, 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Eugineering. 
Tudian School, 
Slade School of Fine Art. 
School of Architecture. 
Department of Economics. 
Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research work in the 
various subjects taught at the College. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary 
(University College, London), Gower Street, 


U) # eee OF ABERDEEN, 
w 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
INTER SESSION, 1909-1910, 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, l4th October, 1909, 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on 10th September. 
The Degrees of Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination 
and only on Studeats of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is 
conferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in 
the Umted Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£150, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fifty and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture). Io 
Divinity : Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity, In Law: 
Doctor of Laws (Moneuery), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), & Bachelor of Law(B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary or THE UNIVERSITY. 


r NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ; 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Eugiueering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
eon COURSES AKE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
ALIKE, 
‘ihe SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909. 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, hegistrar. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER lst. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 922 beds are in constant use: in- 
patients last year, 14,781; out-patients, 242,875; accidents, 14,036; major 
operations, 4,735. 

APPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—'Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
aré given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital aud College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Res (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN- 
a ee J. BR. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. — EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH SESSION. The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. 
Under arrangements which are now made, the equipment of the Col 

has been strengthened aud modernised.and the teachiug facilities greatly 
iucreased, An EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending 
Studeuts will be held on 9th, 10th, and llth September. NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 5th October.—Further particulars may be 

















learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, S8.S.C., 37 York Place, 
Ediuburgh, Secretary. 
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OoYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 7th, 1909. The College 
res Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
eral Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 


tition in June, 1910. 
oberel fe or particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green. Surrey. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. f 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
0 FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 


. Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
sie, Seeee Saag Sy ” All particulars from the HON. SEC, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor-The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special at ten- 
tion to Languages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


sree COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W. 











Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

e COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching is 
iven by Professors, and whose Senior Lectures are open to External Students, 
upils are prepared for University Examinations, &c. There is a SCHOOL 

for Younger Girls, HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 
ments, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A.,, or to 
the WARDEN, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
H HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmiagham. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitoble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situat near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Magy sero Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training. —Prospectus and School Liston application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 








With Title of L.L.A, 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, i.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
6t. Audrews, N.B. 


S. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
- Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Bourding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education, Special attentiou to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 

training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 

and one of the healthiest in England. Principal—Miss E. DAWES, M.A., 


D.Lit.Lond,; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard, 


1s Rea HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 
R 


























Dey, Boarding, and Kindergarten. Head-Mistress: Miss C. L. 
iMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 
Religious Instruction in accordance with principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee from £75 year. Preparation for Universities. Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


}f SHIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 











Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
IRLS, Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dart- 
ford P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909, 
ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, Ma, 
8t. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MAKAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 














HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR, 
d WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical 'Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for dary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (‘Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given. for practice in teaching Sci » 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admit in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


JT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

) President Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live: 1 Gymnasium) Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Oatdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymaastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Goll and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qnalitied teachers, 

{EALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of edneation, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
IVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 























ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Boa 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENUE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, under the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Thorough Modern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Playing-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have appoin Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, S, Andrews 
to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appoin 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Autumn Term Beoins Serr. 297Tx, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President 
of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House; 2 Cecil 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 20th. The Head-Mistress will be 
at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 16th, 17th, and 18th. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepured for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 


required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, ke. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 

















BovkNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 


&. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Limited.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, 
Principal—Miss PARK ER-GRAY. 


QT. HELENS, OLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
RBmwebeepvinsa DB, Bi? @B. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinatious, Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. ‘wo Scholarships awarded annually, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Coilege).—-First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New Premises, specially built for a Schoul, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


4 OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 























mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEEKS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus, 


Modern lines; ‘preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists, Terms molerate, 
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S* MONIC A’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent tion on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Lax; Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical ‘I'vipos; Miss BERBVON, 
Prospectus on application. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
THAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 


NWANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition... on ose = .. £100 a year. 

A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The buildings stand m over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. Parkstone is one of 
the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DIN BURGH ACADEM Y. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 








ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday, 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
eafly intimation be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 

An TRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School may be had on application to the Academy, 
or to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 

ere are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). The information papers regarding these 
Houses may also be had on application. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
enamel for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, rome 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE. NEX' TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22xv.—D, E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally Endowed. Recoguised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Exceptional advantages. 
Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction,—lIllustrated Pros- 
tus He] from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 
treet, S.W. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


r. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon,, RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 27th SEPTEMBER. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 

CLASSICAL, MILITARY avd ENGINEERING SIDES. Fees for 
Boarders, £80 to £90. SIX EXHIBITIONS—Three of £50 per annum are 
offered for Classics, Mathematics, or Science for Next Term. EXAMINA- 
TION on FRIDAY, September 17th ~—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


‘LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909. 
Heat-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM.— 
Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Lenutiful situation on slope of 
mountains near Dublin, 500ft. high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, ‘Two 
Eutrance Scholarships for sons of Irish Clergy, September Ist. Open 
Scholarships November. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOTN. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
ublic School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Waftlen, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ARROW TO SEAFORD. 

BOWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL (Prep. for 45 boys) is bing REMOVED 
from Harrow - August to specially built premises on Downs at Seaford, 
Swimming: bath ; eeopel s gymnasium, Many olarship successes,— 
Bev. W. G. PRICE, M.A. 
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RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS8, 
FABM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE. 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons oul; 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. % 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small ‘‘ Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shocing, riding, driv} 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultr; 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, Pheasant’ 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Engineer. 
ing Course, First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.s, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT, 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasiny, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships 
Hertford and Merton Colleges; Ist place Naval Clerkships ; Admissions to 
Sandburst, Osborne, &«. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER I5rtu. 

Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1909, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examiuations. Extensive grounds, 
beantiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS, J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
Tere eee se SD COLLEGE, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 











Modern methods. 
A thoroughly qualified staff. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2st, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A. 


EB 45,2 2.0 UE E COLLEGE 











President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSUIRE. Head-Master—Bev. 
F. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, 
Exlibitious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next Term Beretns Serr. 22, 


a litle news nn te nn : 
rW\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
; tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


| EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL— 

The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public:Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy 
climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
Field adjoin. 


patentee, PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


fouse, Sherborne. 

















N ORAVIAN SCHOOLS, FULNECK, near LEEDS.— 

Established 1753. Beautiful and healthy situation. Bracing air. 
Inciusive Fees. BOYS’ SCHOOL—Kev. W. T. TITTERINGTON.— Physical 
drill, gymnastics, cadet corps, cricket, football, hockey. Camb. Local Exanis. 
Boys prepared for the Universities. New Laboratories. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. GIRLS’ SCHUOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodious 
buildings, gymnasinm, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Preparation for 
Public Exams, Excellent health record. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. lira, 














FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ——~w acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakiug. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZU RICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror A Limirep Numper or YOUNG LADIES. 
Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 





Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual,, 


artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside faciug LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (Euglish and others). 
For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 
THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freuch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 
interviews with parents. 


ARIS, 5 AVENUE DE LA BOURDONNAIS.— 
Madame REY RECEIVES a few ENGLISH GIRLS of 17 
yak upwards.—Particulars from Miss JOUBDAIN, St. Hugh's Hall, 
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RESDEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES, 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen, 8 Residenzstrasse, 
idenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 


aoe Excellent references from parents of English pupils. 


health ; outdoor exercise. ; 
USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.—KDUCA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Friulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music,and Paiuting. Est. 1872. Excelleut references in Eugland and Scotland, 


a LD. a . 
ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons.), &ec., 33 Bodeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
Mil: Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &e. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses, 


RUSSELS.—FINISHING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Healthiest part. Beautiful house, garden, tennis- 

courts. Special facilities for acquiring Music, Painting, Languages. Only 

French spoken. Masters from Couservatoire and Academy. Excellent 

English and Canadian references.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 125 Avenue Brug- 
mann, or to Mrs. BOWLES, 14 Prince's Square, Bayswater, London. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Coutineut, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 145 Caunou Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Kc.) to 


praeess in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGUTLEY, Lt, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadiny educational establish 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephoue 1156 City. 


ADUCATION. 

4A Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate iuformation relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Kagliwd or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of tie late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, Londou, W. 





) eb AGENCY FOR WOMEN 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistaut- 
Mistresses, aud Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST LASIS to cover the workiug expeuses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, andl 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appomtments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


TEACHERS, 





CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAN and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHAKGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locaiity preferred, and appreximate schvol fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Kegenut 
Street, W. Established 1858. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents avd Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examimations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mavager, RB. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
7? INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
‘Telegraphic 





the Seaside sent free of charge with 
ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Address, “'I'riform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1554 (Gerrard), 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D) EOE wx 
Meese NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 
ANAVIE HOTEL, Ben NeEvtis;, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 

Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous * Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

Es Pension Terms From 3 Guineas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETBRESS, 











ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Batha, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 

Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident purses and attendants. 
Lovely 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 

situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


016 16s—CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, COPEN- 
HAGEN, ISLE OF GOTHLAND, STOCKHOLM, and HANSEATIC 
TOWNS, DANTZIC, LUBECK and HAMBURG, ISLE OF RUGEN, 
KIEL CANAL, August 14th to September 2nd, sailing from Grimsby, 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


19s. 6d. SWISS TOUR. NO EXTRAS. 
No night travelling. Short Sea Route. 
PARIS, TERRITET, Starts AUGUST 24th. Ext. GRINDELWALD, 
LUCERNE.—GEORGE LUNN, 538 Pall Mall, 8S.W. 


| feo IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP is 
. ‘TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 15th, to Rome, Naples, 
Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, &c. Short sea passage. Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard routes. Inclusive tees, References exchanged.—lProgrammes 
from Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, London. 


~ 
ev 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.) — 


Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia; (1) On first 
wortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
paftieulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Looper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


ORKERS AND -K.—< 

















WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4855 Ceutral. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INPORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
THHE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 
should be put into permanent form. We undertake this work in ita 
entirety. Searches made; material arranged and printed ynder expert 
supervision.—GERRARDS LTD,, Genealogical Printers, 4lla Harrow Ruad, 


Loudon, W. 
MPtrrFeawrTeaitinsn & WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 

Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liord Square, London, W.C, 


mr YPEWRITING WANTED. 
LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 


Terms: 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Address—Miss GREEN, 44 Milton Koad, Swanscombe, Kent. 


{NGRAVED PORTRAITS, OLD LONDON AND 

MIDDLESEX ENGRAVINGS, &c., for extra illustrating. Catalogue 

post-fre.—A. RUSSELL SMITH, 28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreslunent 
a Liouse Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. APPLY far 4% LOAN 
STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


é LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd... Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Mstablisned 1833. Bankers—Capitat and Counties. 


( LD ARIIFICLIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to value should apply 


Ipswich, 








. receive full to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs BROWNING, instead of to provineml buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, ur olfer made,—Clief Offices, 6 Oxford 
Street, London Est. 100 years, 

Y RANITE. GRANITE. 

The coming revolution in Motor Road Making. 
inexhaustible supplies of the very finest ** Dolerite” awaiting realization, 
Close to railway and electric water power. Very modgrate Royalties, 
Apply. “‘ FACTOR,” 9 Arenig Street, Bala, North Wales. 


rO\LRED, Swollen, Aching FEET and Painful BUNIONS 
instautly relieved by the wonderful Foot Tonic “PEDESTRINE.” It 
not Only imparts the unspeakable boon of easy, comfortable feet, but its pro- 
tective influence wards off all the ordinary fovt troubles. A single trial will 
convince. 1/3 & 2/6 post-free.—MARSHALL & ©O,, 70a Basinghall St., E.C. 
{\ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern Liouse at Maghull, Lancashire, specialiy 
erected and eyuipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epiiepsy. 
experienced Medicai aud Nursing treatment, Sarnuug sud Gardeuimsz, 
Billiards, Lawn leunis Cricket, Bowls, a&c.—Appiy W. GRISE WOULD, 
2 Exchange Street Eust. Liverpool, 


JRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
_ Gentlemen, Fullils every requirement from Casb Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed 10s. 6d, post-paid, or tull 
particulars free. Also A BC Account Book for Farmers, Particulars free. 
—McQUEEN & CU., Moat Road N., Leicester, . 
WEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION 4AKY INTEREST 
SUCIL'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

/ order to uw Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
liowarth, F Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetliell Work house, 1596, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canou Sinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 23, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & PAIR, 471 Cruokesmoore Rd. , Shefiieid, 


N USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
f. evsures promptuess, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage, Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH aud CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C,; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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Brstiseran MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1909, 


Princi 





Vocalis 


Mesdames PERCEVAL ALLEN, DONA TD A, AGNES NICHOLLS, 
KIRKBY 1 oun ADA CROSSLEY, ‘PHYLLIS LETT, and 


Messieurs HN COATES, JOHN HARRISON, WALTER HYDE, 
TREDERIC AUSTIN, DALTON BAKER, HENSCHEL, and RADFORD. 


Conductor; Dr. HA HANS RICHTER. 





Tuesday 








Morning. } “ELIJAH.” 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s New Work, 
Tuesday “A SONG AT MIDNIGHT.” 
Evening. SIR EDWARD ELGAR’'S SYMPHONY. 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
“THE DREAM OF OF GERONTIUS.” 
Wrcnescay ) BACH'’S MOTET “THE SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US.” 
ed OZART'S “JUPITER” SYMPHONY. 
Wednesday f DVORAK’S “STABAT MATER.” 
Evening. AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
Thursday ” 
leone, } HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
‘ OMAR RHAYY, M eA 27 It. 
“OMA rAM.” PAR 
| waned (First Performance in Birmingham). 
6. AND PART III. (First Performance). 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Frid CHERUBINI'S MASS IN ©, No. 4 
Mor ay BRAHMS’ “SONG OF DESTINY.” 
orning. BEETHOVEN'S “EROICA” SYMPHONY. 
Friday * 6 P 
Scene. } BERLIOZ’ “ FAUST." 


PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 
Reserved Seats for each Morning Performance 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance 10 6 
Reserved Seats for each Evening Performance.. one 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance a i 8 0 

A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 6s. These admit to 
every performance, and have priority of choice in the Ballot. 

The Strangers’ Committee wil! Ballot for and Select Places for persons who 
cannot ene oe | attend to Ballot for os. own places, on application by 
letter, accompanied by remittance to H. K ALE, Esq., the Chairman of 
that Committee, at Messrs. Stockley & Co.’ 8, 125 Colmore ow, Birmingham. 

Detailed Programmes may be obtaine! post-free on application to 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 

Winchester Honse, Victoria Square, Birmincham. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Brelya's Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s, net, for 21s. ; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s. 
for 25s.; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., half-morocco. 35s., cost double; Chaffers 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for’ 28s. 6d.; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mary 
= meen of Scots, 63s., for 18s. 6d.; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s, 64., 1909; Scottish 
istory and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, half- calf, 
37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s. 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s. ; 1908, 24s. ; 
ge Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 
10s. 64.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6a. 100, 000 
Books. in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT S1 ST TREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £70,000,000. 


BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO., 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11408 CENTRAL. 


. £110 




















HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS' REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
aud Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, aud every 
other ‘Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 








TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH, 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Dirthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, aj) 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmorg, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 
NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 


HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws, 


IS 


‘Our acts our angcis are, for good or Iii, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION, 


Examine the capsule, and see that itis marked ENO'S ‘ FRUI2 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





RGYLLS negotiate the roughest roads 
with comfort and fulfil all the require- 
ments of modern conditions, 


l 
whether for 


business or pleasure, at a minimum of cost. 
The Car for the thinking Motorist. 


12/14 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car - £285 
12/14 H.p. Two-Seater Car - = = = £275 
14/16 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car - #375 
14/16 H.p. Two-Seater Car - = = = £355 


ARGYLLS, LIMITED. 


Works: Alexandria - by - Glasgow. 
Glasgow Depot!: 92-94 Mitchell St. 
London: 6 Great Mariborough St. 


Argyll 1416 H.p. awarded Gold Medal and Non-Stop Certificato 
for Reliability in Scottish Reliability Trials, 1909. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAMS'S c2s rime ensrs 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feoding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, aud free from dangerous 
germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrh@a and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, espec 

in hot weather, 





Price 6id. per 1oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2,5 Tin 
2s. 2d. wo 4 es 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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HATCH ARDS. Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuex, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopr and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Ceyrnat 1515): 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 











A Lecture on “‘EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 


their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 














President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

LIFE  'y ieee 


s. d. £ s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «» 25 0 O| Members on ~. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 O 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members os ove m 2s, and Journal... one - 080 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








BURBERRYS 


are well known in every field of Sport and Travel, and 
though they have not before appealed directly to the 
littérateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care- 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the scientific form of clothing invented by 
Burberrys, and have proved incomparable throughout 
the habitable globe. Everybody—whatever his vocation 
—sometimes stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF, 


the obsolete forms of which—so injurious to health and 
so disappointing in service—have long ceased to satisfy 
the expectations of modern enlightenment. What is 
wanted, and what Burberry supplies, is an agent which 
guards against rain-storms, however severe and pro- 
longed, and without artifice maintains a_ healthful 
temperature at all seasons of the year. This is provided 


in the URBITOR, 


a Burberry, light in weight, attractive in appearance, 
permanently weatherproof, and always comfortable to 
wear because it is 


NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


That is to say, that though rain fall, the Urbitor, proofed 
by Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all 
moisture, much resembling that of birds’ teathers, 
which reject wet while remaining permeable by air. 
Thus the Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet 
more than a weatherproof ; it is an 

OVERCOAT, 
comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking well with 
every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 


**Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted, with Patterns, on 
request, together with Agencies (by appointment) throughout 


United Kingdom and France. 
BU RBER RYS 30 to 33 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
10 Bvd. MALESHERBES, PARIS. 


BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE, 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLv CORNER 





MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Ds". 


Bots. §-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wiue will be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine uaually sold at much higher 
prices, 


“oK" 


BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England 


Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.: Tus 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, S3 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenne and 27? 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 


SE = sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 





ST. ESTEPHE : —---~ 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found vers superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increns- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


17/6 9/9 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Niroli, 
A. Witsow Company, LTD. 35 Zing Street 
Toronto, Wa. 


Chambers, 


aris; Tus Hanroip 


West, Canada ; Dawson 


AnD Sons, Manning Toronto, 
Canada ; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, THE ANGLO- 


AmeERICAN BooKSELLING Deport, Port Said; 


Montreal, Canada; 


and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCIIANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN Baker, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington , 
Street, Business Letters should be addressed 
fo THE PuBLisHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Strest, London, W.C. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; Prictor anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simrson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Awck- 
land ; and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON (John Cam Hobhouse). With 
Additional Extracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his 
Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With a Preface by the 
EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s, net. 
“‘ These volumes contain more things worth quoting than any book we have 
read for months—perhaps for years. They fill a place apart among books of 
memories, for the author was himself noble and a passionate lover of noble- 


They are delightful as goat, but doubly delightful as being 
ily News. 


ness in men. 
the mirror of so four-square a man.’’— 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 


By Commander WLADIMIR SEMENOFF. His Diary during 
the Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage of the Fleets 
under Admiral Réjdestvensky. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“He has succeeded in giving us, not only by far the most suggestive account 
yet published of the campaign at Port Arthur, but also a study of war from 
the inside which, for its vividness, its intensity, and its unflinching sincerity, 


is likely to remain a record of permanent value and significance.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


“An authentic record of the highest value, which is likely to become a 
classic among naval annals.""—Westminster Gazette. 


NELSON & OTHER NAVAL STUDIES 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint-Author of “The Navy and 
the Nation.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“*Mr. Thursfield’s new volume will be welcomed by all serious students of 
naval affairs.......His authority to speak is unquestionable his scholarly 
study of naval history, and his long practical experience in following 
mang@uvres aud the developments of naval matériel and strategy, make 
him a peculiarly sane and illuminating writer on naval problems....... 
Mr. Thursfield in his highly important essay ou ‘The Strategy of Position’ 
gives the most lucid and most able defence that we have yet seen of the 
recent changes in the disposition of our Fieet.”—Spectator. 


NEW FICTION. 


A NEW WORK BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE FUN OF THE FAIR. 2s. 
Second impression in the Press. 
“ Delightful volame of short stories. There is not a story in the volume 
that should be omitted, and it is a wonderful half-crown’s- worth,’ —Standa, d. 
A NEW WORK BY LUCAS MALE&T. 


THE SCORE. 6s 


“ Powerful and dramatic studies of human passion told by a skilful writer 
and an observant, witty woman.”— Daily Telegraph. 
** It is a fine story, finely written, and told with rare dramatic force.” 


—Westminster Garette. 
FIONA. A Novel. 





6d. net. 


By Lady NAPIER OF MAGDALA. (s. 


JOHN GOODCHILD. 6s. 
A Novel. By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, 

“Mr. RB. W. Wright-Henderson’s novel is remarkable for two things : the 
ower of subtie characterisation which it displays, and the vivid presentation 
of the ‘atmosphere’ of the thirties and forties of the last century his book 
is in admirable contrast with the breathless fiction which we get in such hage 
quantities nowadays. He writes with a calm dignity and quiet restraint, and 
his manner harmonises well with the matter of his narrative."—Sunday Times. 

Second (Revised and Extended) Edition. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 6s. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “Miss Esperance and Mr. 
Wycherly,” &. With Frontispiece, crown Svo. 

Mr. Swixecrne, in a letter to the Author, said:—‘‘ All the children are 
fiesh and life-like. Paul is something quite new as a study. I quite agree 
with his view of sums, ‘ the oftener you add a line up the differenter it comes.’ 
I always find it so.” 


FRANK BURNET. 6s. 


A Novel. By DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH, Author of “ Miss Mona.” 

“A story of unquestionable originality and no little genuine power...... 
Miss Smith has worked out a subtle idea with much sincerity and many true 
aud winning touches of human nature."—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


The Autotype Fine Art Co., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF FAMOUS WORKS 
OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Awongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor 


Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 

Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, Extarcep Epition, 
with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Timt-Blocks of Notable Auto- 
types. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alpha- 
betically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, One Suiturne. 


A Visit or Issrection 1s Invitep To 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





———_ 


45,000 . 


COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’s 
GREAT 
NOVEL 


APH N 


“The portrait of Daphne is a very 
remarkable study of a certain type of 
character. As an artistic achievement 
we can hardly praise it too highly. 
It makes the book living and interest- 
ing.”— Westminster Gazette. 


6s. 6s. 


D 


E 





‘NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED 
A A 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
CORNER OF LIES 


By By 
AMY LE FEUVRE. SIDNEY WARWICK. 


The quiet of “A Country Corner” “A House of Lies” is a dramatic 
is disturbed by the advent of two 
high-spirited girls, who come down 
from London in search of the 
stranger brother. There is much 
of pathos, much of humour, much 


and powerful story, in which there 
is plenty of plot and incident. It 
appeals strongly to those interested 
of joy and sorrow—in short, it is a in the pressing social questions of 
life, free of 
extraordinary 


record of everyday the day. The story throughout is 


sensationalism and of unusual strength aud interest, 


6s. 6s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the Spectator. 


experiences, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 
“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (* A 
New Way ef Life’), 
editor of the Specrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 


eloquent little book.” 


the able and patriotic 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lid. London. 
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FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE WANTON 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON 
(Frances Harrod), 

of which “ ™.A.P.," in the Issue of July 17th, 

in the “Book of the Week” notice, said:— 











“To give the story more fully would spoil the reading of the 
book ; complication follows complicat ion, and the love of Osteric 
and Beltis keeps growing in spite of separation and imprison- 
ment, But, as I have said above, clever and well-conceived as is 
the plot and its development, Miss Forbes-Robertson’s clear, 
well-chosen English, her learned comprehension of the characters 
and period about which she writes, and the general excellence of 
the handling of her materials, make her book one which cannot 
be passed over by lovers of sound and promising work. 


 apetttiantty written, intonscly vivid, it is that extremely 
new combination of a talc of action and a perfect picture 
of real life and real human beings.”-DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


The Marquis Catilini 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 





“altogether a novel of absorbing interest.” —TRUTH. 


MIOON OF VALLEYS 


By DAVID WHITELAW, Author of “ The Game.” 








THE HUMAN MOLE 


By COLIN COLLINS 


is a startling story by a new writer, and is referred to by the Morning 
Leader as “that rare thing—a novel which may be legitimately 
described as both sexsativnal and original,” 


A New Novel by the Author of “Ferriby.” 


The Master Schemer 
By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 


“Scldom have we come across a brightcr or more 
entertaining story than this.”—Daily Mirror. 


THE SPITFIRE 


By EDWARD PEPLE, Author of “ Semiramis.” 





A charming story with an East Anglian setting. 


SEALED ORDERS 


By A. E. CAREY, Author of “The Mammoth Hunters.” 


ALL THE ABOVE AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 














Other Fiction from Messrs. Greening’s 
List includes :— 
THE OLD MAN IN THE DELUSION. Joseph Prague. 
CORNER. (2rd Ludition.) BEAUTY RETIRE. 
Baroness Orezy. Dora Mellor. 
PENELOPE ANN. oe 
i , eton. 
J. Henry Harris. o45 BREATH OF SCANDAL. 
THE HUMAN MOLE. Ella Sawtell. 
Colin Collins. pETROVICH’S REVENGE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF A FLIR- C. De Lone. 
TATION. H.B. Vogel. JUSTIFIED. C. E. Poulton. 
ONLY APRIL. A BLACK INHERITANCE. 
Gurner Gillman. John M’Enery. 
ALL AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 











Messrs, Greening have the pleasure to announce that in the September 
Number of “THE IMP” will anpear the first instalment SF a New 
Romance from the pen of THE BARONESS ORCZY, entiil. 
“THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK. Order “TUE 
IMP” at once of your Néwsagent, or subscribe direct Jor 28. for 
@ year. 





GREENING & CO., Ltd., gt St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


SHOES OF GOLD 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 6s. 
First Edition Exhausted. Second Edition Now Ready, 
THE PRESS UNANIMOUS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A most excellent romance, thoroughly interest- 
ing, extremely well written and worked out, and should win bigh favour with 
all lovers of spirited historical fiction. The reader will find it hard to putdown 
the volume ae he has once got wellintothestory. Very ingeniously has the 
author worked ont his plot. A really fine tale. We heartily recommend it to 
all readers in confidence that they will not be disappointed.” 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent; a 
busy, spirited story.” 

TRUTH.—“ A _ stirring picture of eighteenth century court life at St. 
Petersburg and Versailles,”’ 

GUARDIAN.—“ A spirited historical romance—wonderfully well rendered.” 

MORNING TADER.—* It might be imugined that no one could write a 
fresh, origina historical novel about Frauce, but Mr. Drummond has done 
so. A striking, vigorous, and charmiog romance,” 








OBSERVER,—“ The picture of the precarious Court life is vivid in the 
extreme, and makes the book one tu read and remember.” 


OTHER NEW Gs. NOVELS IN DEMAND. 


THE SECRET TERROR “ Brenda” 
THE GAY PARADINES Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY Ada and Dudley James 
HEARTBREAK HILL Herman K. Vielé 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. Prescott Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF (Next Week) Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES (Next Week) E. Everett-Green 


ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN (Next Week) 
Florence Warden 





THE ROMANCE OF 
FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 
Fully IMustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


First Large Edition Sold Out on Day of Publication. 
Second Edition Ready. 


EARLY OPINIONS. 
ROOKMAN.—“ A live and vivid romance.” 
WORLD.—* Mr. Anderson has worked up his story very well, and made Fra 
Lippi’s life a genuine romance.” 
DAILY CiiRONICLIV.—“ There are few artists of the fifteenth century 
» works are so unfailingly enjoyable, so delightful in colour, so winsomely 
¢ in expression, as those of the butcher's son of Florence, this most 


who 
appe: ; 0 
unclerical of Carmelite friars. 

C. K. S., in the SPHERE, says :—“‘ He has given us what is undoubtedly a 
fascinating romance. The book is admirably produced.” 






SCOTSMAN.—“ The narrative is pervaded by human sentiment, the atmo- 
sphere of the Florence of the day is happily reproduced, and his * reconstruc. 
tion’ of the scene in the convent, m wiith the ‘Glad Friar,’ as he was called, 
falls a victim to the charms of his mo-lel, has an air of verisimilitude which 
some of the older accounts do not possess,” 





GLOBE.—*“ The ways and manners of Florence and Prato during the middie 
of the fifteenth century are portrayed with carefulness, aad the central figures 
of the story are well and clearly deijined. The book should recommen: itself 
to all interested in romance and in the life of the friar-artist. Its illustratious 
are excellently reproduced.” 


NEW SHILLING FICTION. 

BROTHER ROGUE AND BROTHER SAINT 
Tom Gallon 
Cecil Raleigh 


E. K. Chatterton 
Helen Mathers 
Mrs. E. Kennard 
Francis Dodsworth 
Alice Perrin 

Geo, R. Sims 





THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 
GAY LAWLESS 

A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
THOROUGHBRED 

SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
THE DEATH GAMBLE 





London: STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford’s Inn, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs Methuen will publish on August 19th SPLENDID BROTHER, by W. Pert Riper, crown 8yo, 6s, 
They have just published LORDS OF THE SEA, by Epwarp Noniz, and THIS DAY’S MADNESS, by 


MavupE ANNESLEY, each crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lucas, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 Coloured Tllustrations 
by W. Dexter, and 32 other Illustrations. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’ss A WANDERER IN HOLLAND anc A WANDERER 


IN LONDON. 


The new volume in that splendid series “Classics of Art” is RU BENS, by Epwarp DILLon. It has 484 Plates, wide royal 8yo, 


258. net. This is a very fine book and wonderfully cheap. 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are THE ROSE 
OF SAVOY, by H. Noer Wiiu1Ams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net, and THE COURT OF LOUIS XL, 


by Mrs. K. A. Patong, Illustratei, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish on August 19th THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, by Josern McCang, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, and ELIZABETH: ELECTRESS PALATINE AND QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, by Many Ayyg 
EVERETT GREEN, Revised by S. C. Lomas, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Every one who wishes to read about or visit Denmark should orler AMONG THE DANES, by F. M. Bort, with 


Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. by C. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
A book of enthtalling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
social avd industrial conditions. 
Mr. Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” _ 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing 
throughout.”—Daily News. 
By 


TOWN PLANNING: Past, Present, and Possible. 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. With 170 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 
15s. net. 

“Mr. Triggs deals comprehensively with the whole question, and the book 
is abundantly illustrated."—J ruth, 
* All who are interested in the question will find much that is bound to 

interest them.’’—Scotsman. d 

“ This splendid volume is probably the most elaborate work of its kind that 
bas yet appeared in this country.’"—Daily News. 


THE PYRENEES. By Hritarre Betioc, M.P. With 
Maps and Plans by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ’ 

Historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, 
political, and yy 

“ The charm of a fine style is added to the practical man's grasp of common- 
place detail."—Morning Leader. 

“ Mr. Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which 
the guide-books fail to tell him: the small essential things and the large 
interesting things."—Dgily News. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Crive Hoan. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Apriay Sroxes and many others, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 

“A comprehensive voinme, which does full justice to actual and legendary 
charms of the Tyrol.""—Evening Standard. 

“*The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and those in colour are 
exquisite and beautifully reproduced.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS: Impressions and 
Reminiseences of the Sussex Downs, and Downland People and Places. 
By ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Sranuer 
IncunoLp. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ A varied and delightful volume, with an individual touch and an individual 
enthusiasm.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Of Se pee and their land Mr. Beckett writes delightfully ; his know- 
ledge is wide and his treatment sympathetic.” —Globe. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Erue. Cotpurn Mayne. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating 
women, 

“The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living 
portraits.”"—Standard. 

“ Miss Mayne's writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,’ and is full 
of fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women.” 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostiye. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston Faytr Lescure and 32 from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of 
legend and history. It is profusely illustrated. 

“There a never been a more delightful account of the Bretons 
and their land from an English pen.”—Manchester Courier. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freveric Legs. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwet.t ARMFIELD, and §7 from 
peataguaaan, also a Map, demy Svo, 10s, (id, net. 

This maguiticently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of Frauce’s most delightful province. 

** At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, 
and complete in design.”—Liverpool Post. 


ANNI DOMINI. A Gospel Study. By Lapy Masen 
LINDSAY. In 2 vols, super-royal Svo, 19s. net. 

In this book the author has taken the Gospel Text, and, making it the 

leus, has sketched round it the people, the scenery, and the historical con- 

ditions which formed the environment of Our Lord's daily life. 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short 
eters ot Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy &vo, 








RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Brazanr. With 


many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoy- 
One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architecture 
He is a wide-awake and well-informed guide; he is also very companionable, 
He appreciates the literature, prose and poetry, that bears on the county,” 
—Athenzum, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. by 
A. M. CHAMBERS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book is meant primarily for use in the upper forms in schools and for 
students beginuing more advanged work. It deals mainly with Saxon and 
Feudal Organisation, and with the evolution of the Central Government out 
of earlier institutions. 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. Percivau Westet, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The cheapest book on British Natural History ever published. It runs to 476 
pages and contains 248 Illustrations, It should be given to every boy and girl 
in the kingdom, 


THE TERROR IN RUSSIA: an Appeal to the British 
Nation, By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Crown 8vo, 2d, net. 
[Fifth Edition, 


FICTION 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 
of ** The Parish of Hilby.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By H. B. Marriorr 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. ] 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WATSON, Author of “ The Flower of the Heart.” 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. By Hinarre Bettoc, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. po Edition, 
* A remarkably clever book, full of sprightliness. We find ourselves laugh. 
ing over and over again.” —Duily Telegraph. 
* There is a host of fun, sitire, wit, and raciness in this book which readers 
will find fascinating and instructive.’’—Observer. 


SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Wituramsoy, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Editwn, 

“It is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. It wakens aud quickens love 
for the happy out-of-doors.”—Darly Chronicle. 

**The delightful authors are here fouud at their best as brilliant writers 
of romantic fiction.”—Scotsman. 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Roserr IIicuens, Author of 
‘The Garden of Allah.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
* Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with drama 
from the first page to the last.”—Daily Mail, 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Replete with a most delightful humour.""—Manchester Courier. 
* Au ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.”—Morning Leader. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 


Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A strong, moving, and refreshing book.”’—Scoisman, 
“ An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.”"—Daily News. 
** The virtue of the book is its fidelity, its obviously true characterisation, 
its intensely real descriptions.””—Morning Leader. 
With 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Lupsoox. 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“‘ A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.”’—Daily Mail. 
** All who love the sea should read this book of absorbing interest.”— World, 
** Written with masterly vigour and picturesqueness.""—Morning Leader. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: the Polite Adventuress. 
By E. MARIA ALBANESI, Author of “Susannah and One Other.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Third Edition, 

‘Amelia has her due share of that charm wherewith Madame Albanesi 
rarely fails to endow her heroines. Her excellent gift of humour finds full 
play.” —Athenzum, 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Fravcis, 
Author of “ Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delightful 
as all this author's writing.’’—Observer. 
“ An excellent story, told well and skilfully.”—Evening Standard, 


By Ricwarp Marsu. 
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